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A A Megeiiein ‘Velue of Travel. 
Red-Letter Days Abroad. 


By Joun L. Stopparp, author of the “‘ Stoddard Lectures,” etc. 
fine octavo volume, with one hundred beautiful illustrations. 
nificently bound, with full gilt edges and beveled boards. 
Price, in cloth, $5.00; in tree calf or antique morocco, $10.00, 


Mag- 
In box. 
The author of the “ Stoddard Lectures ’’ has but to announce such a 
volume to ensure a ready demand from the many thousands who have 
listened delightedly to his graphic descriptions from the platform. The 
engravings have been made with the utmost care in the best style of 
art, and accurately and artistically reproduce the scenes that Mr. Stod- 
dard describes. 


Nights with Uncle Remus. 


Myths and Legends of the Old Plantation. By Jozt CHANDLER 
ARRIS, author of ‘*‘ Uncle Remus: his Songs and Sayings,”’ ‘‘ At 
Teague Poteet’s,’’ etc. One volume. 16mo, Illustrated, $2 00, 
**Brer Rabbit’’ becomes the hero of a new set of adventures, more 
exciting than his others, and Church and Beard have illustrated them. 


The Course of Empire. 


Being Outlines of the Chief Political Changes in the History of the 
World, Arranged by Centurixzs, with variorum illustrations, by 
Cuaktes GarpNer WHEELER, author of “Familiar Allusions. 
One volume, octavo, with 25 colored maps, $3.00. A reference book 
of the greatest value and interest. 


John Greenleaf Whittier. 


A biography. By Francis H. Unperwoop, author of “‘ Longfellow,”’ 

“« Lowell,”’ etc. One volume. 12mo. Illustrated, $1.50. 

This work, by the author of similar biographies of other famous 
American poets, has the full sanction of its distinguished subject, and 
contains much entirely new matter about him, with many unreprinted 
verses and a valuable bibliography. The copious stores of biograph- 
ical and anecdotical matter here preserved, and received from many 
friends and kinsmen of the poet, are peculiarly rich in interest; and 
the descriptions of scenes inthe Merrimac Valley and other localities 
hallowed by Whittier’s songs, shed new light on some of his noblest 
works. 


George Eliot. 


A critical study of her Life, Writings and Philosophy. By Grorcer 
Wituts Cooxg, author of ‘‘ Ralph Waldo Emerson: his Life, Writ- 
ings and Philosophy,’’ etc, One volume, 12mo, With portrait of 
George Eliot, $2.00. 

The author of the study of Emerson has here found a congenial 
subject, and treated it in the most entertaining and instructive manner, 
The close and admirable analysis of and commentaries on George 
Eliot’s famous novels are of especial interest and value to all readers 
of the great philosophic novelist. 


Building Superintendence. 


By Tuomas M. Crark, Architect. One volume, 8vo. Illustrated 


with plans, diagrams, etc., $3.00. 

This volume is based on a series of thirty or more carefully prepared 
papers, recently contributed to The American Architect, and now 
revised and augmented, and published in handsome and permanent 
form. Every one who is (or is about to be) interested in the practical 
problems of house-building, should own this book. 


James R. Osgood & Co., 


BOSTON. 


SINCE OUR REISSUE OF THE 
New and Improved Editions of 


STANDARD WORKS, 


(At prices less than one-half the former prices,) 
WE HAVE PUBLISHED MORE THAN 


One Hundred Thousand 


Volumes. 


An eminent critic says: ‘Indispensable for the 
Library, or for any considerable collection of books 
on history or general literature-- MACAULAY, HALLAM, 
LAMB, May, DISRAELI, MILMAN, MICHAUD, NAPIER, 
Simms, EpGAR A. POE, etc., are among the classics of 
our language.” 


NOW READY, 


In entirely new Bindings—Cloth, Black and Gold Stamps (side and 
back); also new styles of Half Calf elegant—in Crown 
Octavo Volumes. Each set in a Neat Box. 


I. Hallam’s anette Works, 


6 vols., 


II. Charles Leak? s Complete Works, 


3 vols., 


III. Macauley’s Complete Ww inl 


Riverside Edition, 8 vols., 
IV. Disraeli’s —— W ey 
6 vols., $ 7.50 
V. Wm. Gineve Simms’ Complete Works, 


$12.50 


$ 7.50 
$ 3.75 


$10.00 


10 vols., 


VI. Michaud’s Hineey of Counties 


3 vols., 

VII. Milman’s (Dean) Complete Works, 
8 vols., 

VIII. Napier’s Peninsular War, 


5 vols., . $ 7-5 


XIII. Hallam & May’ s Counteaions! idee. 
: ‘ $ 5.00 


$ 3-75 


$12.00 


4 vols., 


X. Ingoldsby Legends, 


2 vols. in one vol., 


$ 1.50 
XI. Edgar A. Poe’s Complete Ww wien, 


4 vols., 


XII. Widow Bedott Baaers, 


Illustrated, 1 vol., 


XIII. Nick of the Woods, 


Illustrated, 1 vol., 


# 7.50 


12mo, $1.25 


12mo, $ 1.25 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent by express or 
post, expenses prepaid, by the publishers. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
714 Broadway, New York. 
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SAUL: A Dramatic Poem. 


By ALGERNON SYDNEY LOGAN, 


Author of The Mirror of a 


Mind, The Image of Air, etc. 


12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 


PRESS OPINIONS OF SAUL. 


#8‘ The poem has very perfect form ; its characters are well drawn, and 
its situations are well taken and effective. Saul is the central figure, 
and is consistently and finely delineated.’”’—Boston Globe. 


“ The poem is written with strong dramatic effect, especially the scenes 
between David and Jonathan; between Michal and Phalti; Saul’s 
soliloquy by moonlight on the balcony; Saul with the witch of Endor; 
Michal’s soliloquy in her apartment, and her flight on being informed 
that Phalti is slain; and the death of Saul. The events as chronicled 
in the Old Testament are consistently followed ; and the poem through- 
out is not only of powerful interest, but is of high literary merit.’”’— 
Boston Home Yournal, 


“« Mr. Logan has succeeded in infusing into his poem much more real 
dramatic force than most ‘closet’ dramas contain, ‘The story is a 
very dramatic one, and the tragic situations are presented with no little 
skill, It is written in blank verse of dignified and pure English, and of 
stately movement.”’—N. }. World. 


- action of the poem is spirited, the language dignified, and the 
ion smooth, It is altogether a poem of more than ordinary 
ability and power,”’"—A, ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 


“The production is readable, and shows admirable proofs of culture 
and literary skill.”"—N. 1. H/ome Fournal, 

“ Both the career and the character of Saul, sometime king of Israel, 
are very well adapted to dramatic treatment, and Mr, Algernon Sydney 
Logan, in treating this theme, has produced a dramatic poem of more 
than ordinary interest and power, His versification is at once fluent 
and forcible, and his characterization of Saul is decidedly successful and 
impressive.”’—North American, 


** A new view of Saul finds expression in Mr. Logan’s dramatic poem, 
He represents his hero as having been chosen by the priests as a tool 
only to show himself a patriot. The plot is ingeniously carried out, 
while the tragic and superstitious elements that enter into its composi- 
tion afford a wide field for the imagination of the poet,”—Providence 
Journal, 


“The chief charm of the drama after all, and it has much charm, is 
the character of Michal and her struggle between duty to two men and 
love for a third. ‘The scenes that most interest us are those in which 
Phalti tries to win her more cordial love for himself; in which Saul 
would secure her more earnest support for his tottering throne, and gets 
only her cry : 

* May the Philistines suffer rout; ’ 
and her final flight to the mountains, to rejoin David when she hears 
that Phalti is dead. The action, while single and not over-wrought, is 
always quick, never clogged by too much metaphysical subtlety, nor 
yet altogether devoid of good points in the way of metaphysics.’’— 
N.Y. Critic. 


“It is a studied effort of considerable historic as well as literary 
merit.’’— Washington Post. 


““When Mr. Logan’s first work, ‘The Mirror of a Mind,’ made its 
appearance, it was hailed by most of the authoritative organs of lite- 
rary opinion as the work of a genuine poet, His next book, ‘The 
Image of Air,’ only served to strengthen the first impression. And in 
his third volume, which essays a higher flight, he has shown the pos- 
session of dramatic qualities, which the structure of his former books 
did not give opportunities of exhibiting.’’—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


“ Here is a bit of literature that one will not regret having read. For 
notwithstanding the semi-religious vein with which one may imagine 
the poem to be penetrated, its action is surprisingly rapid and interest- 
ing. ‘There is a boldness about it, too ; a lack of all that bespeaks the 
amateur, which is very gratifying. ‘Saul’ will prove a surprise to 
many readers,”’— Baltimore Day. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be 


“ An admirably conceived and strongly written version of the Old 

| Testament story of Saul’s reign over Israel, and his death by his own 

hand after the battle of Mount Gilboa,. The action of the drama is con- 

fined to Mount Gilboa and its immediate vicinity, and the time to a night 

and part of the following day. ‘The characters are accurately drawn, 

the style is vivid, and the drama most interesting.”—Columdbus Dis- 
patch. 


“ A dramatic poem, based upon strictly Bible grounds, with but the 
slightest liberty taken to procure the proper dramatic climax. The 
blank verse is terse and sustained in structure, and the whole poem 
gives one a strong. realistic impression of one of the great events in 
Jewish history,’’—/Pittsburgh Chronicle. 


**Mount Gilboa has been selected for the point around which the 
scene of this drama is laid. The time of the action, the last day of 
Saul’s life. The actors : Saul, David, Abner, Phalti, Jonathan, Abina- 
dab, Melchi-shua, Ghost of Samuel, Michal, The Witch of Endor. 
The story is one which every bible reader will readily recall. Mr. 
Logan has invested the story with much interest, in language of poetry, 
bringing the Jersonne/ vividly before us. ‘The whole is invested with 
a reality, which appeals to all readers, Christian and secular. In spite 
of the subject having been frequently treated before, it possesses a 
freshness and vigor peculiar to the talented writer under consideration. 
The biblical text has been adhered to, with the exception of permitting 
Saul’s armor-bearer, in the last scene, to die before his master.” —/7tts- 
burgh Evening Telegraph. 


‘* The view taken by the author of the relations between Saul and his 
subjects is not the most common one, and hence the book will be found 
deeply interesting.’’—Xochester Union. 


‘*A striking contribution to the literature of the day is ‘Saul: a 
Dramatic Poem.’ by Algernon Sydney Logan, published by J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia. Mr. Logan takes an original view of the 
episode in Jewish history in which Saul and David are the most con- 
spicuous figures. He thinks it plain that the priests were unwilling 
to grant the people’s demands for a king, and when constrained to 
yield chose an obscure youth, who they thought could be easily 
moulded to their will. When, however, Saul asserted his kingly power, 
and forced the priesthood to take a secondary position, the priests 
plotted against him, organized a clerical party, anointed David as the 
royal successor, and bided the time to bring him forth and seat him on 
thethrone. The later developments are all treated with this idea, and 
Mr. Logan has thrown a great deal of force and intensity into this 
religious historical drama. Poetically the work is of superior merit,”’— 
Troy Times. 


‘*This dramatization of the familiar Bible story of the first king of 
the Jewish nation takes a view of the relations of king and priesthood 
so uncommon as to attract attention. ‘There is abundance of action 
and energy.’’—Syracuse Journal, 


‘Lippincott & Co. have just brought out in handsome style a 
dramatic poem, entitled ‘Saul,’ by Algernon Sydney Logan, which is 
well received by the public. As a literary production it is excellent, 
and cannot fail to become a standard work.”’— Williamsport Gazette. 


‘“‘The same house has also sent forth a dramatic poem, entitled 
‘Saul,’ by Algernon Sydney Logan, who shows much beauty of thought 
and felicity of expression throughout.’”’—Union Leader. 


“* Much skill and spirit are shown in the poem,.”’—Bethlehem Times. 


** This book is a fine dramatization of the plain Bible account of the 
overthrow of Saul. ‘The able characterization, masterly dialogue, and 
the intensely dramatic scenes, render the book a valuable addition to 
current dramatic literature.”"—Zrie Gazette. 


‘«The story of Saul has been made the subject of a dramatic poem by 
Algernon Sidney Logan. ‘The difficulty between Saul and the priests is 
well set forth and the style is very entertaining. If put upon the stage, 
there 1s not a play of Shakspeare’s that would equal it.’""—Kansas City 
Times. 


sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., Publishers, 


- 


/ 


715 and 71 


Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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D. Lothrop & Co.’s 


New Publications. 


DONAL GRANT, a new novel, nad GEO. MACDONALD. 
I2mo. 786 pp., 


“The admirers of this popular story-writer will be glad to welcome 
this latest and best work, which, by the enterprise of D. Lothrop & Co., 
is published in America before its issue in England.” 


THE IMAGINATION, AND OTHER ESSAYS, by 
GEO MACDONALD, ; ‘ $1.50 
Thoughtful, reverent, and full of deep human sympathy. 


CAMBRIDGE SERMONS, by Rev. ALEXANDER 
McKenzie, D. D., ' ; $1.50 


Dr. McKenzie is well known as among the first preachers in the 
Congregational ministry of New Eng.and of the present time, These 
sermons show how this man of fine culture preaches the gospel of 
Christ. They are distinguished for their breadth, clearness, directness 
and convincing power. 


FROM THE HUDSON TO THE NEVA. 
nal illustrations, 
Another bright book of travels for poe boys. 

THEIR CLUB AND OURS, by ~ PRESTON 
TRUE. 36 illustrations, ‘ . ras 
A genuine boys’ book of adventures. 

KEENIE’S TOMORROW, 
LIN, 

Keenie is a true heroine at home. 

HILL REST, by Susan M. MOULTON, $1.25 


‘‘ A charming story, throbbing with intense life, genuine life, too, in 
the bright gay circle of Hill Rest, and the wretched hovels of Heath- 
vale as well.’ 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE ? by Rev. Wo. F 


40 origi- 
$1.25 


by J. M. D. COonk- 
: . 1.2 


. SMITH, 


Pastor of the Baptist Church, Somerville, $1.25, 


A thrilling story of struggles and temptations, 


AROUND THE RANCH, by BELLE KELLOGG 
TOWNE, ‘ Fi ‘ ‘ = $1.25 
This is another of the V I. F. Series; sparkling and effervescent as 
a glass of soda-water, and quite as refreshing. The writer is an apt 


reader of human nature, and excels, too, in her descriptions of the 
wonderful mountain scenery of Colorado. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER, done into English 
Prose, by BUTCHER and LANG. I2mo, extra 
cloth, ; ; m $1.50 
The Archaic English of this ideal translation adds not a little to the 


interest of the story, which will always be read with pleasure by young 
and old, 


THUCYDIDES. An English translation by B. 
Jowett, A. M., Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, with a marginal analysis and an 
index. 8vo, ; : ‘ ‘ 


This magnificent edition is an American reprint of the English work, 
with the sanction of the translator, and contains a prefatory indorse- 
ment of its merits from the pen of Dr. A. P Peaznopy. The print and 


paper are all that could be desired, the index copious, and the date of | 


the events narrated upon each page is to be found at the top, expressed 
according to English and Greek methods of chronology. 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, Library Edition, 
illustrated by Doré, with a memoir, introduction 
and notes by Davip Masson, with portrait of 
Milton at the age of 21. 8vo, extra cloth, full 
gilt, ‘ . $3.00 
A very choice edition, The type is very large and clear, the paper 

excellent, and the numerous full-page :lustrations are in Doré’s striking 


and masterly style. It is without doubt the best as well as cheapest 
volume for its size in the market, 


D. LOTHROP & Co., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


No. 32 Franklin Street, Boston. 


$1.50 | 


| and entertaining stories. 





$3.50 | 
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- ESTES & LAURIAT'S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF 


NEW BOOKS. 


JUVENILES 


ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN NORTHERN LANDS. From the 
Rhine to the Arctic Circle. The Zigzag Club in Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, Venmark, Norway and Sweden, with romantic incidents 
By Hezexian ButrerwortH. Nearly 200 
illustrations. , illuminated board covers, $1.50; cloth, $2.25. 


Over one hundred Geuned volumes sold of the Celebrated Zigzag 
books. 


THREE VASSAR GIRLS IN ENGLAND Sunny memories of 
a holiday excursion, with visits to historic scenes and notable places. 
By Lizziz W. Cuampney, author of ‘‘ Three Vassar Girls Abroad.” 
Nearly 150 illustrations. 1 vol., small quarto, illuminated board covers 
and linings, $1.50 ; cloth, $2.00. 


THE KNOCKABOUT CLUB IN THE TROPICS. 
SterpuHens. Through the “ Land of the Aztecs,” 
America, to “‘ The Queen of the Antilles.” _Instructive and entertain- 
ing. Fully illustrated, 1 vol., small quarto, illuminated board covers 
and linings, $1.50; cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


THE BOYS OF THE SIERRAS, or, Tue Younc Gotp Hunrrrs. 
An exciting story of adventuresin California in ’49. An interesting 
account of life among the miners. Fully illustrated. 1 vol., small 
quarto, illuminated board covers and linings, $1.25. 


CHATTERBOX FOR 1883. The authorized reprint, containing a 
large amount of copyright American matter, 1 vol., illuminated board 
covers, $1.25; 1 vol., cloth, black and gold stamps, $1.75; 1 vol., 
cloth, extra, chromo, gilt side and edges, $2.25. 


THE PRIZE, 1883. The companion to the Chatterbox, for the 


youngest children, containing sketches, poems and pictures, and 
twelve or more fine full-page original colored plates. 1 vol., illuminated 


1 vol. 


By C. A. 
the ruins of Central 


| board covers, $ .75. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORIES. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, A 
concise history of Holland and Belgium, from the earliest times to the 
present. By ALexanpeR YounG. Nearly 150 illustrations. 1 vol., 
16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF MEXICO. Comprising the 
principal events from the sixth century to the present time. B 
Freperick A, Oper, author of ‘‘ Camps in the Caribbees.’’ Wit 
100 illustrations. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF LONDON. 
ries of its historic landmarks, By W. H. Ripeinc. 
1 vol., 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
From the Norman Conquest. Founded on Strickland’s ‘‘Queens of 
England.’’ Abridged, adapted and continued to the present time. By 
Rosauig KaurMan, Fully illustrated. 3 vols., 16mo, cloth, $4.50. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF THECIVIL WAR. Aconcise and 
impartial account of the late war, from the best authorities. By Mrs. 
C. Emma Cuenry, _ Illustrated with engravings, maps and plags. 
1 vol., 16mo, cloth, $1.50, 


POPULAR GIFT BOOKS. 


POEMS FOR CHRISTMAS, EASTER AND NEW YEAR’S, 
By H. Butrerwortn, author of * Zigzag Books,’’ ‘‘ Young Folks’ 
History of Boston,’’ etc. Poems appropriate for these festivals, en- 
riched with many fine illustrations, 1 vol., royal octavo, cloth, gilt, 
$2.00. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ANECDOTES OF LITERA- 
ture and the Fine Arts, A treasury of the choicest anecdotes of all 
ages and countries, with several hundred wood-cuts, etchings and steel 
engravings, including many fine portraits. 1 vol., royal 8vo, cloth, 
$3.00; antique morocco, $8.00. 


LEAP YEAR CALENDAR. 
heart-shaped, holiday souvenir, 
every day in the year. 
fringe, $1.00, 

THE GARDEN OF THE HEART. Uniform in style with the 
‘Leap Year Calendar,” with appropriate selections of religious 
poetry. A choice present from the Sunday-school teacher to his 
scholars. Unique form, with chromo-lithographed covers, printed in 
colors, $ .75; the same with silk fringe, $1.00. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 301 and 305 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 


With graphic sto- 
With 100 illustrations, 


3y Kare Sanzorn. An elegant 
with an appropriate quotation for 
Printed in colors, $ .75 ; the same with silk 
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Dodd, Mead & Company’s 


New Publications. 


“HIS SOMBRE RIVALS,” E. P. Roe’s New Novel, 12mo, 


cloth, 


$1.50. 


First edition of 25,000 copies now ready. 


A Score of Etchings. 


Twenty Examples by the most celebrated of English Etchers. 
collection includes such names as Seymour Haden, Herkomer, 
Hamerton, Colin Hunter, Waltner, David Law, Brunet-Debaines, 
etc., etc. Folio, $15.00. 

(IN NOVEMBER.) 


A History of Ancient Sculpture. 


By L. M. Mircuett.. 


The | 


Royal 8vo, with upwards of 250 illustrations in the text and 6 heliotypes 
Cloth, elegantly bound, $12.50. 
A most important as well as a most beautiful book, it will at once take 
its place as the standard authority on this subject, 


(IN NOVEMBER.) 


The Wild Tribes of the Soudan. 


An account of travel and sport chiefly in the Basé country, being per. 

sonal experiences and adventures during three winters spent in the 
By F. L. James, M. A., F.R.G.S. 8vo, with maps and 
40 full page engravings made for the book from the author’s pho 
tographs. Cloth, $5.00. 


Soudan, 


Books for Young People. 


Chas. Nordhoff’s Man-of-War Life. 


By Cuas. Norvuorr. 
this edition, from new plates. 


Church's Stories from the Classics. 


By Pror. Atrrep J, Cuurcu. 
Two new volumes, each with many illustrations in color from ancient 
frescoes and sculptures. Each r2mo, $1.50. 
STORIES FROM HERODOTUS. 
STORIES FROM LIVY. 
Previously published: Stories from Homer. Stories from Virgil. 


Stories from the Greek Tragedians. 


Minor Wars of the United States. 


Two new volumes, each 1r2mo, illustrated, $1.25. 
KING PHILIP’S WAR. By RicHarp MarkKHam. 
WAR WITH MEXICO. 

Previously published: War of 1812. 

The Old French War. 


The Chronicle of the Cid. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Appendix, by RicHarp MarKuaM, 


and illustrated with upward of fifty designs by H. W. McVickar and 
Cloth, ornate, $3. 


By Horatio O. Lapp. 
By Rossirer JoHNsOY, 
By RossitTerR JOHNSON, 


Alfred Brennan, Large quarto. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Grandmother's Story of Bunker Hill Battle. A Ballad, Illustrated in 


color by H. W. McVickar. Cloth, gz. 


A new edition, with Preface by the author for 
Quarto, boards. Wth many illustra- 


tions, $1.50. 


Martha Finley. 


A New Volume in the Elsie Series. 

ELSIE’S NEW RELATIONS. 16mo, cloth, §r.25. 

THE ELSIE BOOKS. 49 vols., 16mo, each, $1.25. 

THE MILDRED BOOKS. 
each, $1.25. 


Abbott’s American Pioneers and 
Patriots. 


3y Joun S.C, Asporr. A series illustrating the early history ot our 
country. 


By author of the Elsie Books. 4 vols., 


12 vols. r2mo. A new edition in a new and highly orna- 


mental binding. Per vol., $1.25. 


Eggleston’s Famous American 
Indians 


By Epwarp and GeorGe Cary EGGueston. 12mo, each, $1.25. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 
New York. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Book News for December and January will be 
combined in one issue and devoted almost entirely 
to Holiday books. It will contain, besides the 
usual critical papers, illustrations from some of 
the more notable books of the season, and a nearly 
complete price-list of new gift books for Grown 
Folks, for Boysand Girls, and for Little People. 

Twelve thousand copies will be published ; and the 
rate of advertising will be double. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Matthew Arnold is now sixty-one years old. His 
career has been a distinguished one among his dis- 
tinguished contemporaries, and where elegant and 
profound learning and admirable genius are esteemed 
his name is held in sincere respect. A son of the 
revered Doctor Arnold, a promising youth at the 
schools of Winchester and Rugby, a brilliant scholar 
of Balliol College at eighteen, taking the Newdegate 
prize for an English poem at twenty-two, elected a 
fellow of Oriel College at twenty-three, a year after 
the private secretary of Lord Lansdowne, then an 
inspector of British schools, afterward convocation 
professor of poetry, elected in 1857 professor of poetry 
in the University of Oxford for ten years, and since 
then devoting himself with unrelaxed enthusiasm to 
liberal pursuits,—his life has been busy, influential, 
honored, and successful. He has reflected lustre on 
the literature of his country ; and now, in the ripeness 
of his powers, he represents the best type of the Eng- 
lish scholar. The near event of Mr. Arnold’s visit to 
this country, where he will be cordially welcomed by 


NEWS 


all who honor manhood and genius, and the recogni- 


| tion of his hold upon our educated classes afforded in 


the proposed publication by Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co. of an entirely new and worthy American edition 
of his prose writings, mark the occasion as a timely 
one for considering the more significant features of 
his works, character, and life. 

Mr. Arnold's first publication was poetry—two little 
volumes anonymously in 1849 and 1852 respectively, 
and the first volume with his name in 1853. Since 
then he has written charming verse, and has earned 
an honorable place among English bards. With his 
severe intellectual habits and familiarity with the 
world’s best literature, it was natural that he should 
form for himself a theory of poetry, and years ago he 
expressed without reserve his choice of classic models. 
Following this theory, he has produced several nota- 
ble poems of considerable length, but he does not 
always adhere to his own canon. While Sohrab and 
Rustum, for instance, is a fine example of his doctrine 
of objectivity in poetry—strong, graphic, sonorous, of 
stately movement and vital action, the poems that 
charm us most, that touch us most deeply with their 
tender melancholy and manly feeling, are of a sub- 
jective type. When he writes out of his own experi- 
ence, he is most delightful and effective. A Southern 
Night, Rugby Chapel, Lines written in Kensington 
Gardens, A Summer Night, Dover Beach, Calais 
Sands, are specimens of tender, musical, sympathetic, 
suggestive verse—the effusions of a nature that is 
warm, rich, and affectionate. And yet none of these 
are lacking artistic elaboration. In workmanship all 
his poetry is admirable; but, in addition, it has the 
touch of genius which informs it with a flavor that 
can never come from the highest art alone. If, to 
quote Arnold’s own language, ‘‘ the grand power of 
poetry is its interpretative power, the power of so 
dealing with things as to awaken in us a wonderfully 
full, new, and intimate sense of them, and of our rela- 
tions with them,”’ then he is a true poet, though it has 
to be confessed that he is not a popular one. And yet 
the more thoroughly his poetry is known, the more 
sincerely it is esteemed by the best class of minds. 
His taste is severe, he is restrained by his keen.sense 
of proportion, fitness, measure, relations, and so is 
never erratic, never violent or spasmodic. His muse 
has the calmness, repose, easy and noble movement, 
that indicate sincerity, virility, and reserved power. 
In vivid portraiture, unaffected feeling, and exquisite 
art, he ranks among the few whose strains to-day 
have the purest ring. 

But it is as a writer of prose that Mr. Arnuld is most 
widely known, and his great powers most fully 
acknowledged. His preparation for the discharge of 
the critic’s function is adequate, perhaps unsurpassed. 
For his superior moral and intellectual endowments 
are admirably balanced; his learning is exact and 
abundant; he has disciplined his faculties with an 
austere severity ; and with his extraordinary natural 
gifts and culture, he has that gracious sanity which is 
so essential to the accuracy of mental vision and the 
correctness of judicial conclusions. And so, whatever 
his subject—and his themes cover many diverse fields 
—he is always getting to the heart of it, He finds the 
inner texture, the flavor of the spirit, the essential ele- 
ments that make the thing what itis. Indeed, he lays 
it down that the important principle in criticism “‘ zs 
to see the thing as itis.’ It is the failure to do this, 
and to write from this point of view, that has brought 
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Criticism into disrepute in quarters where knowledge, 
honesty, and candor are held in the highest esteem. 
Mr. Arnold’s purity of purpose, transparent sincerity, 
and penetrative insight, cannot be mistaken by any 
competent observer. He seeks to interpret what is 
vitally true in the life or work that he describes. 
Whether it is delineating qualities of individual genius, 
or the aspirations of the primitive religious mind, or 
the universal elements that make literature immortal, 
he is sure of his aim; whatever his theme, he is never 
led off by semblances, nor cheated by frauds of pre- 
tension or assertion. Iam acquainted with no writer 
who is more penetrated by the spirit of what is vital 
and potential in literature, and with none, too, who 
has the art of expression in more perfect command. 
I sometimes think that he is as many-sided and recep- 
tive as Emerson; he catches the evanescent colors, 
the subtle aroma, the palpitant and remote life, that 
inhere in and distinguish the character and works of 
the finest souls. And here he indicates his right to 
the censorship of letters. He understands the most 
original natures, the most unique workmanship, and 
gets the clue to the most deeply hidden germs of wis- 
dom and beauty. The moods of mystics, the travail 
of creative souls, the vision and speech of minstrels 
and prophets, are to him familiar verities. He gets 
beneath the scoria of tradition, conventionality, super- 
stition, provinciality, where the springs of thought are 
pure and the light is clear and voices have a certain 
sound, Such men re-crown genius and keep the gates 
to the best treasures of thought wide open for us; 
yes, entice us to their possession. They have the vir- 
tue of a national Academy where intellectual values 
may be correctly measured, and the standard of liter- 
ary excellence kept high and pure amid the babble 
of vain disputants and the gewgaws of glittering pre- 
tension. Mr. Arnold’s writings evince a vast acquaint- 
ance with poetry, history, fiction, theology, political 
and ethical science—branches that illustrate the most 
significant movements of humanity. If he is an icono- 
clast, he leaves in ruins nothing useful, but rather 
restores, unveils, illumines, provokes us to admiration 
and worship. I have no space to characterize his 
separate productions, but if one wants a key to much 
that reveals the man and the quality of his work, let 
him read what he says “On translating Homer.” 

While so much that is effective in Mr. Arnold's 
writings is generally attributed to his culture, | am 
confident that without his rare #ature—what is it but 
genius ?—mere culture would have left him mechan- 
ical, brassy, insipid, where he is now vital, sweet, pro- 
found. He always has something to say, which is 
Carlyle’s first requisite for good writing. But his 
literary art is masterly. His sentences are clear-cut, 
statuesque in their elaboration, not a word in them 
can be changed but to their detriment,—and yet they 
are limpid, crisp, graceful, strong, charged to the full 
with thought. An then, too, with his positive convic- 
tions and robust vigor, how delicately he handles the 
subtlest themes! How large and sustained his move- 
ment; how sure his grip; how imperial, without 
bluster or arrogance, his authority! I cannot express 
my admiration of his fluent, virile, precise style; his 
scope and insight; his wisdom, moderation, catho- 
licity, and illuminating interpretation, without seeming 
to exaggerate his quality as a writer and his virtues as 
aman. Amid a Babel of noises and factions, he 
stands calm, judicial, self-contained; and minds that 
hate shams and love truth and beauty are reassured 
by his example and inspiration. 

A writer so independent, candid, incisive, and ener- 
getic, would be, of course, a target for assailants. 
Many weapons, indeed, have been turned against him 





—rebuke, satire, invective, cheap wit; but it does not 
appear that he was ever alarmed or disconcerted. He 
knows too well the foundations on which he stands to 
be affected by hard names or appeals to venerable 
prejudice. His grit is truly British, and so is his down- 
right honesty. 

The service of such a man to the cause of sound 
education and the culture of permanent literature is 
prodigious. I shall not pretend to state Mr. Arnold’s 
position in relation to the intellectual and moral forces 
of the times. Hecertainly has great influence as a 
reconciler, an interpreter, an illuminator, in matters 
where the soul itself is the only witness of the service 
that is done for it. He has performed most efficient 
labors in the cause of public education, which, with 
his literary accomplishments, have lately received 
special acknowledgment from the British government. 
No man, | think, has stated the essentials and func- 
tions of poetry so well as he. No man has pierced to 
the basis of the religious capacity with a finer appre- 
hension of human experience. No man has weighed 
more fairly or interpreted with a more discriminating 
accuracy the vitalities of mind and spirit, which, 
embodied in language, become the richest heritage of 
the race, and the food and solace of souls. Heisa 
remarkable example of ethical and intellectual pro- 
ductiveness under conditions of the most beautiful 
sanity. ‘The note of provinciality,”’ to use one of 
his own expressions, is not a characteristic of his 
writings. This largeness, disinterestedness, balance, 
discipline, learning, eminently fit him for wise and 
unbiased judgments on thought and life. His spirit 
is constructive and religious. Whatever exceptions 
any may take to his theological views, it must be con- 
fessed that his hold on the spiritual virtues of Chris- 
tianity is strong and unwavering. 

Horatio N. Powers, in The Dial. 


WHAT GREAT MEN HAVE 


NOVELS. 


THOUGHT OF 


When Lord Beaconsfield’s Madame Phcebus expresses 
her belief that nothing in the newspapers is ever true, 
her sister adds, ‘‘And that is why they are so popular, 
the taste of the age being so decidedly for fiction.” 
So decidedly, indeed, that we wonder a society for 
the suppression of fiction has not been started by 
those who deem romance reading to be a vile, per- 
nicious indulgence. Perhaps the Gradgrinds are in 
the right. It may be foolish, it may be wrong to 
waste one’s sympathy on the joys and sorrows of 
imaginary heroes and heroines, but those who do so 
have the consolation of sinning in an admirable com- 
pany of poets, priests, and philosophers, of men who 
write history, and men who make it. 

Little though we know about him, we know that 
Shakspere read the romances of his time, and turned 
his reading to account, much to the world’s profit. 
Byron enjoyed anything in the shape of a story with- 
out regard to its literary merit. Coleridge detested 
‘fashionable’ novels; but he heartily admired the 
robuster productions of Marryat and the author of 
Tom Cringle’s Log. Crabbe was not at all particular 
as to style or subject, and rarely let a day pass with- 
out devoting an hour or two to novel reading. Leigh 
Hunt, too, owns toa gluttonous appetite of the same 
kind, his taste being so catholic that he goes into rap- 
tures over the exquisite refinement of heart exhibited 
in the Chinese novel In-Kiao-Li, when sending it to 
his friend, Dr. Southwood Smith, winding up his 
eulogium with: ‘‘The notes marked T. C. are by Car- 
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lyle, to whom I lent it once, and who read it with de- 
light.” 

Gray, who was fond of novels, thus wrote of them: 
‘“‘However the exaltedness of some minds—or rather, 


as I shrewdly suspect,their insipidity and want of feeling | 


or observation—may make them insensible to these 
light things, I mean such as paint and characterize 
nature, yet surely they are as weighty and much more 
useful than your grave discourses upon the mind and 
the passions, and what not.’’ Cowper held novelists 
to be writers of drivelling folly ; but even he con- 
fessed that the Arabian Nights afforded himself and 
Lady Hesketh a fund of merriment never to be for- 
gotten. 

Washington Irving deprived his nights of sleepless- 
ness of their tediousness by the aid of Anthony Trol- 
lope. Miss Mitford never lost her love for the 
romances of her youth. As a boy, Dickens revelled 
in Gil Blas and Don Quixote ; andin his manhood he 
read Hawthorne with delight, and had plenty of 
praise for George Eliot. 

Mrs. Radcliffe and Miss Porter were the beloved 
romancers of Thackeray’s young days. ‘‘O Scottish 
Chiefs,’ exclaims he, ‘ did we not weep over you? 
O Mysteries of Udolpho, didn’t I and Briggs Minor 
draw pictures of you?’ Smollett and Fielding were 
so much to Thackeray's mind that he held even their 
imitators dear; but his love for bygone novels did 
not prevent him appreciating those of his contempo- 
raries. He pronounced the production of the Christ- 
mas Carol to be not only a personal kindness to every 
man and woman reading it, but a national benefit; a 
compliment Octave Feuillet would not have deemed 
at all extravagant, holding as he did that good novels 


and pure morals went hand in hand in the history of | 


nations; a good novel often exercising the functions 
ofa literary thunder-storm. clearing the atmosphere 
of noxious vapors and turning the thoughts of a mis- 
guided people into better channels. 


ancient days, and thought they must have had a dull 


time of it, with only the hexameters of Virgil and Ovid | 


to satisfy their craving for literary recreation. Yet 


there are people who think the writing of a novel | 
something of which a man should be ashamed. | 


‘“‘Haven't you written a novel?’ asked a Taunton 
voter of the opponent of a newly-appointed official, 
eliciting the stinging reply: ‘I hope there is no dis- 
grace in having written that which has been read by 


been translated into every European language. I 
trust that one who is an author by the gift of nature 


may be as good a man as one who is Master of the | 


Mint by the gift of Lord Melbourne.”” What manner 
of novels the author of Vivian Grey wrote is known 
to most.—Chambers’ Fournal. 


JULES VERNE’S HOLIDAY LIFE. 


Universal as is the reputation of M. Jules Verne, and 
much as he is admired as an author, but little is known 
of his private life. To make his acquaintance it is 
better not to go to his pleasant home at Amiens, 
where he would be almost too deep in his work to 
receive his visitors, but to see him on board his small 
yacht when he is cruising off the coast of France. You 
will then, besides the author, admire the man. See 


him walking the deck, now as captain giving com- | 


mands to his two assistants, now busy with sail and 


reef, his fine face lit up with evident delight at the | 


prospect of a long holiday on the sea, and you will 
understand something of the vigorous vitality which 
is the pre-eminent characteristic of all his works. M. 


No wonder the | 
enthusiastic Frenchman pitied the young ladies of | 
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Jules Verne is about fifty years old; his hair and 
| beard are turning white, and his once supple and 
| elegant figure is beginning to give way to a comfort- 
able embonpoint, but his intelligent face is still full of 
youthful ardor. A veritable sailor does he look in 
his blue pea-jacket and leather sou’wester, not differ- 
ing in outward appearance from his mates, whose 
adoration of their captain is only marred by his indif- 
ference to fishing, a sport dear to their hearts. One 
of them, talking of his master with enthusiasm and 
affection, said, with the deepest conviction, ‘‘ He has 
but one fault; he does not know anything about fish- 
ing, and believes in fish only when he sees it at the 
end of his fork. How cana man of such superiority 
be afflicted with such a defect?’’ The master, how- 
ever, though himself not inclined to share the favorite 
pastime of his men, does not interfere with their plea- 
sure, and will often watch their operations, when on 
a calm day tackle and lines are produced, and the 
two fishermen prepare for work, sometimes disturbed 
by a mocking remark of the captain, or galled by his 
hearty laugh, when an heroic fish returns to its ele- 
ment before it can be secured. 

After a few months of such holiday-life, Jules Verne 
returns to his home refreshed and strengthened for 
his winter’s work, his ever-active brain full of fresh 
ideas gathered in earth, sky, and sea. ‘“ He is buta 
story-teller.”” Yes, he is but that; but a story-teller 
such as Diderot had in his mind when he said, ‘ Let 
us tell stories, my friends. While we are telling them, 
the story of life is being told, and we are happy!” 
| Nobody ever escaped the fascination and charm with 

which he draws to him one and all who once enter 
| his dominion, aliye with countless number of beings, 
strange, absurd, often grotesque as the Houyhnhnms 
of Swift, but always living, moving, breathing beings, 
whose changing fate you watch with breathless anx- 
iety, M. Jules Verne’s genius is such as to create an 
infinity of being, which he takes from all classes of 
society.— Pall Mall Gazette. 


PECK’S BAD BOY. 


If it be true that Mr. Howells and Mr. ‘‘ Mark Twain” 
—a strange conjunction—have undertaken the joint 
authorship of a work on American humor, they can- 


| not properly omit, in their survey of this vast subject, 


some consideration of Peck’s Bad Boy. A good 


thousands of my fellow-countrymen, and which has | Many of our readers may never have heard of this 


| particular bad boy, but he is of considerable interest 


as a type, because he represents some of the worst 
tendencies of our newspaper humor, and some, per- 
| haps, of American life. Peck’s bad boy is the crea- 
tion of a Milwaukee writer by the name of Peck, who 
found him so successful with certain classes of readers 
as a newspaper character that he has made two books 
about him. These are said to have had a large sale 
| on railroad trains and elsewhere, and are distressing 
examples of the crimes against good taste and decency 
that are committed in the name of American humor. 
The humor of these books lies in a single theme—the 
practical jokes played by a boy upon his father ; and 
upon this there are many variations. The Bad Boy 
knows that his father has been drinking hard, intro- 


| duces him into the presence of three or four Spitz dogs 


who have been dyed various colors, assures him they 
are white, and convinces him that he has delirium 
tremens. This exquisitely humorous episode occupies 
a whole chapter. There are many others equally 
delightful and amusing. The boy is hideously preco- 
| cious and vulgar, full of slang and profanity, and as 

ready with jeersat churches and Sunday-schools as he 
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is with jokes at his father’s drunken habits. In a word, 
he is a most disgusting little animal, and the fact that 
such books have a ready sale is in itself a curious 
feature of American life, and not a pleasing one. 

We hope the newspaper humorists won't fly at us 
when we say that Peck’s Bad Boy represents some of 
the tendencies that are found in too much of the 
humorous writing nowadays. We recall nothing else 
so strangely vulgar as this, unless it is Mr. ‘‘ Mark 
Twain’s” own delicately humorous account of the 
misunderstanding occasioned by a box containing 


a Limburger cheese being placed in the same car | dl 
| land. 


with a corpse on its way to the grave. But in his 
habitual mocking at all subjects that are worthy of 
reverential treatment—religion, the home, the parental 


relation—Peck’s Bad Boy only intensifies qualities | 
which are too often seen in other newspaper humor- | 


ists of the class that has grown so large in the West 
and South. Many of them, it is true, are successful, 
even amid the keen competitions of their work, in 
keeping within the bounds of good taste, and now and 
then some of them have produced matter, to perish in 
a day, which, if it had appeared in some more avail- 
able form, might have taken a permanent place in 
literature. But the Bad Boy might serve asa warning 
to some, just as the hopeless drunkard is a sufficient 
example tothe genteel tippler. A little more delicacy 
in dealing with domestic and religious subjects would 
raise the general level of newspaper humor, which is 
as much of a distinctive development as the American 
newspaper itself. 

We hope, too, it will not seem like too much of an 
exaggeration, if we say that Peck’s Bad Boy repre- 
sents some of the unfortunate tendencies of American 
life. Herepresents the lawless impertinence of youth, 
the lack of deference for age and for parents, that so 
often strike foreigners unpleasantly in American 
children. 


able reflection that, like all caricatures, this one, gross 
as it is, has some foundation in fact.—WV. Y. Tribune. 


TROLLOPE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Anthony Trollope, 12mo. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, 95 cents; by mail, 
$1.05. Franklin Square Library, 15 cents; by 
mail 17 cents. 

By Anthony Trollope’s own desire his autobiography 


appears as soon as possible after his death. It wasa 
wise decision. The interest which must be felt in the 


story of his life will be increased by the fact that as | 


an author he is still among us. The Land Leaguers 
is on the eve of publication, and he has left another 
completed novel called An Old Man’s Love, which 
is to be issued next year. Moreover, the character of 
the autobiography is such that it appeals rather to 
those in whom the recollection of Trollope’s works 
and of the man himself is still fresh than to a possi- 
ble posterity. It was begun in 1875 and finished 
early in 1876. At the outset he says :— 


“Tt will not be so much my intention to speak of the little details of 
my private life, as of what I, and perhaps others around me, have done 
in literature ; of my failures and successes such as they have been, and 
their causes; and of theopening which a literary career offers to men 
and women for the earning of their bread.’’ 


This intention has been admirably carried out. As 
in the case of most men who have worked hard for 
success and won it, the story of Trollope’s early life, 
his struggles and difficulties, is more interesting than 
the details of his prosperity. With the good taste 
which distinguished every story he wrote, he avoids 
the usual, if pardonable vice of those who write their 
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There never was such a boy as this one, of | 
course; but it is impossible to avoid the uncomfort- | 
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| own lives or the lives of others, and, refusing ‘‘ to go 


back to the origin of all the Trollopes,” begins with 
himself :— 


** My boyhood was, I think, as unhappy as that of a young gentle- 
man could well be, my misfortunes arising from a mixture of poverty 
and gentle standing on the part of my father, and from an utter want on 
my ownpart of that juvenile manhood which enables some boys to hold 
up their heads even among the distresses which such a position is sure 
to produce.” 


At the age of seven he went to Harrow, where his 
father, a Chancery barrister, had built a house on a 
farm. The farm was a failure; the house had to be 
Jet, and the family removed to a farmhouse on the 
This place has been made familiar to readers 
of Orley Farm, and “is to be seen in the frontispiece 
to the first edition of that novel, having had the good 
fortune to be delineated by no less a pencil than that 
of John Millais.”” The poor little boy suffered terri- 
bly. Asa day boarder he was not received on equal 
terms with the other boys. 

“‘T was only seven, and I think that boys of seven are now spared 
among their more considerate seniors. I was never spared ; and was not 
even allowed to run to and fro between our house and the school with- 
out adaily purgatory. No doubt my appearance was against me. I 
remember well, when I was still the junior boy in the school, Dr. But- 
ler, the head-master, stopping me in the street and asking me, with all 
the clouds of Jove upon his brow and ali the thunder in his voice, 
whether it was possible that Harrow School was disgraced by so disrep- 
utably dirty a little boy as I!’ 

He stayed three years at Harrow and was then sent 
to a private school at Sunbury. There he had no 
pocket money and seldom much in the way of 
clothes, and he was always in disgrace. On one 
occasion he and three older boys ‘‘ were selected as 
having been the perpetrators of some nameless hor- 
ror.’ Trollope was pitched upon because he had 
‘‘come from a public school and might be supposed 


| to be the leader of wickedness.’’ What the crime was 


he never guessed, but he never forgot the injustice. 


‘All that was fifty years ago, and it burns me now as though it were 

esterday. What lily-livered curs those boys must have been not to 
ee told the truth !—at any rate as far as I was concerned. I remem- 
ber. their names well, and almost wish to write them here. 


From Sunbury Trollope went to Winchester at the 
age of twelve. His father's affairs rapidly grew worse, 
his mother went to America in the hope of establish- 
ing one of her sons in some sort of business in the 


| West, his elder brother treated him at school with 


cruelty, and he had not only no pocket money, but 
no credit. 

“My schoolfellows of course knew that it wasso,and I becamea 
Pariah. It is the nature of boys to be cruel. I have sometimes doubted 
whether ameng each other they do usually suffer much, one from the 
other’s cruelty ; but I suffered horribly! I could make nostand against 
it. I had no friend to whom I could pour out my sorrows. I was big, 
and awkward, and ugly, and, I have no doubt, skulked about in a most 
unattractive manner. Of course I was ill-dressed and dirty.’’ 


When he had been three years at Winchester his 
father removed him. But although he had already 
endured nine years of school life, there were three 
more to come. Again he was sent to Harrrow asa 
day boarder, and had a daily walk of twelve miles. 


‘Perhaps the elghteen months which I passed in this condition, 
walking to and fro on those miserably dirty lanes, was the worst period 
of my life. I was now over fifteen, and had come to an age at which I 
could appreciate at its full the misery of expu'sion from all social inter- 
course. I had not only no friends, but was despised by all my compan- 
ions ......I know that I skulked, and was odious to the eyes of those 
I admired and envied. At last I was driven to rebellion and there came 
a great fight,—at the end of which my opponent had to be taken home 
fora while. If these words be ever printed, I trust some schoolfellow 
of those days may still be lett alive who will be able to say that, in 
claiming this solitary glory of my schooldays, I am not making a false 
boast.” . 

This was the one satisfactory event in his school 


career. The second period at Harrow was as miser- 
able as the first, and the boy constantly remembered 
the crushing address of Dr. Butler during the earlier 
time. ‘‘ Dr. Longley might with equal justice have 
said the same thing any day, only that Dr. Longley 
never in his life was able to say an ill-natured word.” 
And then Trollope adds, with a touch of character- 
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istic humor, ‘‘ Dr. Butler only became Dean of Peter- 
borough, but his successor lived to be Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” 

Meanwhile, life at the farm was such that Trollope 
can give no adequate picture of its gloom. His father 
was writing an Encyclopedia Ecclesiastica ; he was 
always at work, always unsuccessful, and always get- 
ting deeper into debt. In spite of the money which 
Mrs. Trollope made by her Domestic Manners of the 
Americans and some novels, the breakup came at last. 
In 1834 the family escaped to Bruges, and lived on 
the mother's earnings. The father fell ill, one of the 
sons was declared to be consumptive, and soon after- 
wards a daughter also. Mrs. Trollope continued to 
write novels—indeed, it was absolutely necessary that 
she should do so—and at the same time she was nurs- 
ing a sick household in which three were dying. 
It was at this time that an offer came to Trollope of a 
commission in an Austrian cavalry regiment. He was 
to learn German and French in a year, and to do that 
without expense he became an usher in an English 
school at Brussels. He had been there only six weeks 
when he accepted a clerkship in the General Post 
Office, obtained for him by his mother’s friend Mrs. 
Freeling. Soon afterwards the father died, and Mrs. 
Trollope returned to England. ‘She continued writ- 
ing up to 1856, when she was seventy-six years old, 
and had at that time produced 114 volumes, of which 
the first was not written till she was fifty.’’ On reach- 
ing London Trollope went to St. Martin’s-le-Grane to 
be examined as to his fitness. The story of the 
examination has been told in The Three Clerks; it 
was not very severe except in appearance. Trollope 
wrote badly and professed to know only a little arith- 
metic, yet he was easily admitted to his place at the 
desk. On the subject of competitive examinations he 
makes a good many observations, full of the frankness 
and good sense with which he always touched upon 

. general topics, and showing the same want of sound 
argument. His salary was go/., and on that, he says, 
he was to live in London, keep up his character as a 
gentleman, and be happy. Naturally enough he got 
into trouble. At the office 


‘« there was a comfortable sitting-room upstairs, devoted to the use of 
some one of our number who in turn was required to remain in the 
place all night. Hither one or two of us would adjourn after lunch, 
and play ecarte for an hour ortwo. I do not know whether such 
ways are possible now in our public offices. And here we used to have 
suppers and card-parties at night—great symposiums, with much 
smoking of tobacco ; for in our part of the building there lived a whole 
bevy of clerks.” 


Trollope was disliked by Col. Maberly, who succeeded 
Sir Francis Freeling as secretary. He was irregular 
in his hours, and though he showed an aptitude for 
writing letters, he got credit for nothing. He was on 
the point of being dismissed, and yet he strove to show 
how good a public servant he could become if only a 
chance were given him. Unfortunately chance was 
against him. A letter containing bank notes was 
missed from Col. Maberly’s table. 


“*The letter has been taken,’ said the Colonel, turning to me angrily, 
‘and by G——! there has been nobody in the room but you and I.’ As 
he spoke, he thundered his fist down upon the table. ‘Then,’ said I, 
‘by G——! you have taken it.’ And I also thundered my fist down; 
ion accidentally, not upon the table_____- My fist unfortunately came 
on the desk and the ink at once flew up, covering the Colonel’s face and 
shirt-front At that moment there came in the Colonel’s private 
secretary, with the letter and the money, and I was desired to go back 
to my own room.” 


There were other troubles. A young woman in the 
country had determined to marry him, but he 
refused. 


**At last the mother appeared at the Post Office. My hair almost 
stands on my head now as I remember the figure of the woman walking 
into the big room in which I sat with six or seven other clerks, having 
a large basket on her arm and an immense bonnet on her head. The 
messenger had vainly endeavored to persuade her to remain in the 
ante-room. She followed the man in, and walking up the centre of the 
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room, addressed me in a loud voice : ‘Anthony Trollope, when are you 
going to marry my daughter?’ We have all had our worst moments, and 
that was one of my worst. I lived through it, however, and did not 
marry the younglady. These little incidents were against me in the 


| office. 


Then there was a money-lender into whose clutches 


| the young clerk fell, and whose daily visits at the 


office were terrible. He had always the same words 
to say: ‘‘ Now I wish you would be punctual. If you 
only would be punctual, I should like you to have 
anything you want.” Readers of Phineas Finn will 
recognize the original of Mr. Clarkson. 

For seven years Trollope remained at the General 
Post Office. During that time he was wretched; he 


hated the office, he hated his work, and he hated his 


idleness ; but it was then that he argued with himself, 
and decided that the only career in life within his 
reach was that of an author, and the only mode of 
authorship open to him that of a writer of novels. 
Though he learned little at schoo] he had read some- 
thing. While he was at school at Winchester he had 
passed one set of midsummer holidays in his father’s 
chambers at Lincoln's Inn, and had read Shakspeare 
because there was nothing else to read. In his later 
Harrow days he found at home the first two volumes 
of Cooper's novel called The Prairie, and readit many 
dozen times. There was something, too, in being the 
son of a woman who was to be the author of 114 vol- 


| umes. A habit of castle-building had been contracted 


in early youth, and the lonely boy showed the same 


| taste for what was reasonable and possible which led 


him in after years to prefer always to paint things as 
they are. In 1841 Trollope was appointed a Post 
Office surveyor’s clerk in Ireland. He was then 
All those years had been miserable, but 
from the day of his arrival in Ireland his life was 
happy and prosperous. His income after paying his 
expenses became at once 400/. He was stationed at 
Banagher, and the time passed very pleasantly. 
Some of his adventures have been told in the Tales 
of all Countries under the names of the O’Conors of 
Castle Conor and Father Giles of Ballymoy. He was 
able to keep a hunter, and thus one of the great joys 
of his life began. 

“I have ever since been constant to the sport, having learned to love 
it with an affection which I cannot fathom or understand I am 
very heavy, very blind, have been—in reference to hunting—a poor 
man, and am now an old man. I have often had to travel all night out- 
side a mail-coach, in order that I might hunt the next day. Nor have 
I ever been in truth a good horseman But it has been for more 
than thirty years a duty for me toride to hounds ; and I have performed 
that duty with a persistent energy. Nothing has ever been allowed to 
stand in the way of hunting,—neither the writing of books, nor the work 
of the Post Office, nor other pleasures I have written on very 
many subjects, and on most of them with pleasure; but on no subject 
with such delight as hunting. I have dragged it into many novels,— 
into too many no doubt,—but I have always felt myself deprived of a 
legitimate joy when the nature of the tale bes not allowed me ahunting 
chapter, A 

In 1844 he was married, and at that time he had 
written only the first volume of his first work. He 
still had the purpose of becoming a novelist, but he 
constantly put off the day of work. It was not till 
many years afterwards that his writing began to 
increase his income appreciably. His first book, The 


Macdermots of Ballycloran, was published by means 


| of his mother’s influence, on the system of half pro- 


fits, but it brought innothing. Irish stories were not 
popularin 1847-8. For his third novel LaVendée he got 
20/., but it was a failure. Then he wrote a play called 
The Noble Jilt; but George Bartley, the actor, con- 


| demned it so strongly that it was not even offered to a 


manager. The plot was afterwards used in Can You 
Forgive Her? a novel which Trollope regarded with 
special affection, because it was in it that the reader 
was first introduced to Lady Glencora. In the course 


| of 1851, while engaged in establishing rural posts in 
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the west of England, Trollope visited Salisbury and 
conceived the story of The Warden. 

[have often been asked in what period of my life I had lived so long 
in a cathedral city as to have become intimate with the ways of a Close, 
I never lived in any cathedral city,—except London, never knew any- 
thing of any Close, and at that time had enjoyed no peculiar intimacy 
with any clergyman, My archdeacon, who ee been said to be life- 
like, and for whom I confess that I have all a parent’s fond affection,was, I 
think, the simple result of an effort of my moral consciousness 
had not then even spoken to an archdeacon, | have felt the compliment 


to be very great.”’ 

The Warden was begun and put down again, and 
was not published till 1855. Trollope’s income 
from the Post Office was then 800/. The profits of 
The Warden would not have helped to keep 
off the pinch of poverty. They wereabout 9/. the first 
year and 10/.the second. He had been writing arti- 
cles from time to time, but at the end of 1857 he had 
received only 55/. ‘forthe hard work of ten years.” 
The greater part of Barchester Towers was written in 
the train, and subsequently Trollope got into the 
habit of writing in a railway carriage. 

“T made for myself therefore a little tablet, and found after a few days’ 
exercise that I could write as quickly in arailway carriage as | could at 
my desk. I worked with a pencil and what I wrote my wife copied 
afterwards ...... My only objection to the practice came from the ap- 


pearance of literary ostentation, to which I felt myself to be subject 
when going to work before four or five fellow-passengers.’’ 


Barchester Towers was published on the half-profit 
system, and he received 1oo/, in advance. From this 
time Trollope’s reputation was assured. He had 
always desired to be something more than a clerk in 
the Post Office, to be known as somebody, but his 
first object in writing was ‘‘that which is common to 
the barrister when he goes to the Bar, and to the baker 
when he sets up his oven. I wished to make an 
income on which I and those belonging to me might 
live in comfort.’ His industry was astonishing. He 
kept a diary in which he recorded the amount of writ- 
ing doneeach day. A fixed time was allotted for the 
production of a novel, and he wrote so many pages a 
week regularly. The average number was 4o. It has 
been placed as low as 20, and has risen to 112. Ever y 
page held 250 words, and the words were counted. He 
never published a word that was not written by him- 
self, except the opinion on heirlooms in The Eustace 
Diamonds, which was done for him by Mr. Charles 
Merewether. 


**I have not once, through all my literary career, felt myself even in 
danger of being late with my task. I have known no anxiety as to 
‘copy.”. The needed pages far ahead—very far ahead—have almost 
always been in the drawer beside me. And that little diary, with its 
dates and ruled spaces, its record that must be seen, its daily, weekly 
demand upon my industry, has done all that for me,’” 


It is needless to follow him through his career of 
success. The largestsum Trollope ever received for 
a novel was 3,1352., which was realized by Orley Farm, 
but he obtained a higher rate of pay for a shorter 
story. The Claverings was sold for 2,800/. At the 
end of the autobiography there is a list of all his 
works and the amounts obtained forthem. The total 
is close to 69,0007. The first book was published in 
1847, and the last on the list, John Caldigate, in 1879. 
Trollope ends his record of his literary performances 
with the statement that he had written more than any 
other living English author. He had published more 
than twice as much as Carlyle, and considerably more 
than Voltaire. 

‘“‘We are told that Varro, at the age of eighty, had written 480 vol- 
umes, and that he went on writing for eight years longer. I wish I knew 
what was the length of Varro’s volumes ; I comfort myself by reflecting 
that the amount of manuscript described as a book in Varro’s time was 
not much. Varro, too, is dead, and Voltaire ; whereas I amstill living, 
and may add to the pile.”’ 

Though the earlier part of the autobiography is 
more interesting than the latter, there are in the sec- 
ond volume chapters which are among the most val- 


uable in the book. Trollope’s views on novels and 
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the art of writing them, on criticism, and on the ques- 
tion of international copyright, and his judgments on 
contemporary novelists, will be turned to as the best 
exposition of an expert's opinion upon those questions, 
All through them the kindly nature of the man is 
apparent. He has no hard word for any one; there 
is no envious cheapening of any man’s fame, and no 
petty vanity. Noother writer of his time has given so 
much innocent pleasure or taught the simple virtues 
with greater honesty or with more effect. Itisa fine 
manly character that comes out of the story of his life, 
and nobody will read it without feeling that he knows 
the writer better, and, knowing him better, that he 
values him with increased regard.— Zhe Atheneum. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. A Manual of Sugges- 
tions for Beginners in Literature. 8vo. Sold by 
John Wanamaker, 75cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


The forcible presentation in this work of the pub- 
lisher’s side of the questions on which publishers and 
authors are supposed to be liable to controversy or 
misunderstanding has awakened a lively discussion 
in the literary journals relative to the merits and faults 
of the two classes. This is well, for the subject is 
important, vague ideas prevail about it, and the ques- 
tions relating to it should be settled, so that all can 
understand the situation, and be ready to accept it. 
This matter is, however, only an incident in the 
general purpose of the book, which is to teach young 
authors how to compose their books and to make 
bargains with publishers, so as to secure the greatest 
advantages to themselves, and at the same time make 
matters easy for the trade. The work contains a 
description of publishing methods and arrangements, 
directions for the preparation of manuscript for the 
press, explanations of the details of book-manufac- 
turing, instructions for proof-reading, specimens of 
typography, the text of the United States copyright 
law, and information concerning international copy- 
rights, and useful general hints for authors. All this 
is of practical value to those who are bent on author- 
ship, and are determined to disregard the advice given 
in the book to refrain from it.—/Popular Science 
Monthly. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH 


CHURCHES. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH CHURCHES. By 
the Rev. Phillips Brooks. 12mo. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 


It is the happy fortune of the great Boston preacher 
to minister to an immense congregation outside the 
walls of Trinity Church. His vital and spiritual con- 
ception of religious truth and of the religious life, his 
broad sympathies, his deep knowledge of human life, 
and his own elevation of character, make him a fore- 
most man in the pulpit of to-day. He comes back 
from a long journey to the ends of the earth, and a 
needed rest of a year, refreshed and enriched for the 
great work that has been committed to him ; and, as 
evidence that even in vacation his work has not been 
dropped, this volume of sermons will be received and 
read with eager interest. Mr. Brooks steadily gains 
in power, and no one can read the sermons in this 
volume and fail to understand why he holds so pecu- 
liar a place in the heart of the great congregation to 
which he ministers from Sunday to Sunday.— Zhe 
Christian Union. 
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BEYOND THE GATES. 


BEYOND THE GATES. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
16mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 95 cents; by 
mail, $1.05, 


The extraordinary avidity with which, even in a 
materialistic period, the public turns toward books of 
this class is a strong proof of the persistence of that 
innate conviction of a future life which philosophers 
have so often cited as an argument for the immor- 
tality of the soul. Speculations upon the nature of 
heaven are always popular. The immense personal 
importance of the question of immortality, the most 
practical of all questions which can be presented to 
the human mind, is instinctively and often uncon- 
sciously admitted by the skeptical themselves; and 
works which deal with the great mystery of the future 
are read with an interest quite independent of their 
literary merit. We do not mean to say that the new 
book by Miss Phelps attracts us only by its subject ; 
far from it: imagination carries her—as the title indi- 
cates—on a bolder flight than when some years ago 
she only looked through The Gates Ajar, and she 
tries to answer more fully than before the unformu- 
lated questions of curious believers; but, apart from 
all this, the story—as we suppose we may call it—is 
a beautiful piece of art, rising at times almost to the 
domain of poetry. 

It would be useless to discuss the reasonableness 
of Miss Phelps’ conception of heaven, because 
everybody’s opinions in that matter must be governed 
by temperament, education, and religious belief; but 
there will be no dispute about the verisimilitude of 
her narrative as a literary exercise. If the occupa- 
tions of the dead are not likely to be what she 
describes, at least we find it easy to conceive of a 
realm of existence somewhere in which they might 
be such; and hey account of the transition from this 
world to the next will seem to most of her readers 
entirely simple and natural.—V. Y. 7ribune. 


BANNED AND BLESSED. 


BANNED AND BLESSED. From the German of E. 
Werner. By Mrs. A. L. Wister. 12mo. Sold 
by John Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Banned and Blessed is a vigorous and original 
story, excellently told, of one of the great German 
nobles, living in his schloss among the mountain- 
fastnesses, with a village below him, of which all the 
inhabitants are in a way his dependants, and at the 
same time his enemies. Children shudder at his 
name, all manner of evil deeds are imputed to him, 
the priest has cut him off from the Church: in short, 
the Lord of Werdenfels, in spite of his great lineage 
and his princely wealth, is almost a pariah. He is 
nevertheless a victim rather than an oppressor, and 
the clearing up of the mystery which encircles him 
is full of interest and animation. The setting of the 
story among the glaziers and the snows, with the Ice- 
Maiden lurking in the abysses to embrace her prey, 
makes it weird and poetic. Nature herself works out 
the development of the plot by sending down terrible 
spring floods which threaten the village, and the 
working out of the story is very good. This transla- 
tion seems to us one of the best of Mrs. Wister’s, 
who always chooses her work with discrimination, 
and possesses, besides, the gift of imparting charm 
and ease to the rather cumbrous machinery of most 
German novels.—Lippincott's Magazine. 
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LORNA DOONE. 


LorNA Doone, By R. D. Blackmore. 12mo. Sold by 
John Wanamaker, 80 cents; by mail, go cents. 


Weare glad to have Blackmore’s masterpiece put 
into better type and more durable binding than as 
first published in Harper’s paper-covered Select 
Library. In its present shape it is similar to the edi- 
tion of William Black’s novels, issued by the same 
firm, the paper and type of which are fairly good in 
quality and size; itis, moreover, cheap enough to be 
within the reach of almost any one who buys novels 
to preservethem. It hardly seems necessary at this 
day to speak of the novel itself, which has met with 
so great favor both at home and inthis country. In 
the preface to the sixth edition the author remarks 
that few things have surprised him more and nothing 
has more pleased him than the great success of this 
simple tale. None but a Devonshire man, he says, 
can imagine the gratification it has been to him to be 
told that Lorna Doone is to ason of Devon ‘almost 
as good as clotted cream.’’ Any American who has 
tarried in that most beautiful of English shires, and 
who has known the luxury of settling down to the 
reading of Lorna Doone, say on the hillside at Lynton 
of a bright August afternoon when the moors above 
are mantled in purple and gold, especially if this be 
done after a lunch where he has reveled wildly on the 
afore-mentioned dainty of clotted (or clouted) cream, 
may appreciate the force of the above comparison. 
Seriously speaking, this delightful romance of Mr. 
Blackmore’s is a book apart; it differs from the 
author's earlier and later stories not so much in kind 
as in degree of merit ; but this latter difference is great 
enough to justify a separate classification. Mr. Black- 
more’s distinguishing characteristics are his poetic 
imagination and his genuine, abounding humor; 
enough of these are to be found in The Maid of Sker 
and Cradock Nowell, in Alice Lorraine and Mary 
Anerly, to make the reading of these tales very pleas- 
ant entertainment, but no lover of Lorna Doone 
thinks of ranking them with it. Qualities such as we 
speak of are no bad equipment for a writer, and Mr. 
Blackmore at his best, and even at his second best, is 
an admirable romancist; but beyond or below this we 
cannot go with him, and Cripps the Carrier shows 
how lamentable a failure a man of genius can some- 
times make. Lorna Doone is a book which readers 
are apt either to delight in wholly or not at all, and 
such favor or dislike is always a testimony to some 
peculiar power in an author’s work. Simple differ- 
ences of taste are allowable in the matter of novels as 
of other things; but we confess to so great a partiality 
for Lorna Doone that we pity the readerwho does 
not enjoy itas heartily as we should the person who pro- 
fessed indifference toclotted cream. The charm of the 
story lies largely in the telling of it, in the slowly spun 
narrative full of quaint simplicity and rich humor ; but 
if we analyze it more closely we find that it is the char- 
acter of the heroine that, after all, makes the book. 
She is the poetic illumination of it as she was of 
homely John Ridd’s life, of his simple mind, his tender 
heart, and his rustic home. The Maid of Sker is a 
dainty little being, but neither she nor any other of 
Mr. Blackmore's women isa Lorna. To quote from 
some pages in which we have elsewhere had occasion 


| to mention her, it seems to us that Lorna Doone is one 


of the most ideally lovely creations of fiction, made up 
of as few and simple qualities as a Perdita or 
Miranda, but like them, with a magically-infused 


| reality of poetic life, which leaves us satisfied, 


charmed, and wondering what is the secret of imagi- 


| nativecreation like this.—Lzterary World. 





A WOMAN'S REASON, 


A Woman's Reason. By W. D. Howells. 12mo. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


We have called A Woman's Reason a story, in spite 
of the announcement of the title-page. It is the first 
time that Mr. Howells has allowed the story element 
to get the upper hand of him. Dr. Breen’s Practice 
was not an argument against the invasion of the 
medical profession by women. A Modern Instance 
was not a tract upon the divorce laws, though some 
seem so to have regarded it. But A Woman's Reason 
is an interesting contribution to the discussion of self- 
help by women, in the form of a narrative of Miss 
Helen Harkness’s experience from the time when she 
lost her father, her lover, and her money, until she 
recovered her lover and was relieved from the pre- 
dicament in which she found herself. Not until she 
has sounded the gamut from decorating pottery to 
serving behind the counter in a photograph saloon is 
her lover allowed to come to her rescue. He is kept 
away by an ingenious series of disasters, but the 
reader awaits his final return with a calm confidence 
in the uprightness of the story-teller. 

The play of plot upon character, and of character 
upon plot, which constitutes a novel, is not wanting, 
but it is subordinate, and with this change of design 
Mr. Howells may easily gain more readers without 
increasing the worthiness of his art. It is entertaining 
to follow Miss Harkness through her perplexities, and 
one discovers common sense in a variety of new and 
piquant forms; but it may be questioned if enough 
light has been cast upon a social problem to compen- 
sate for the loss of a piece of higher art. Miss Hark- 
ness is rather a variation of a type than a distinct 
addition to the portrait gallery which Mr. Howells has 
been collecting. Her waywardness is relieved a little 
by the pretty touch which makes her a day-dreamer, 
and her character is redeemed by the instant response 
to an appeal for integrity and the one moment of con- 
stancy; but that is the way with most of Mr. How- 
ells’s young women. Caprice and acharming negation 
of logic are the every-day dress of their characters ; 
they keep the purple and fine linen of high thoughts 
and noble enterprise for great occasions only. We 
own we like them, these pretty creatures who italicize 
their sentences and turn sharp corners in their minds, 
and we know that in emergencies they may be 
depended upon. Perhaps we ought to ask for nothing 
more. But, with the memory of Florida and Marcia, 
we look wistfully for faces a little more enduring, a 
little more expressive of every-day capacity for great- 
ness. 

Yet how thoroughly enjoyable this story is to any 
one who knows the originals! We are not certain 
that a familiar acquaintance with Boston and Cam- 
bridgeport and the Beverly shore can be dispensed 
with in a satisfactory appreciation of the characters 
and situations. Only he who has seen and known 
all this in the flesh can really enjoy the felicities of 
the spiritual reproduction ; and this is what makes us 
half afraid that Mr. Howells’s success as an artists 
depends upon his realism, whereas the reverse should 
be true, that one reading his books might recognize 
the originals when he saw them. But why fret our- 
selves over this? We have the entertaining dialogue, 
which is natural and not hopelessly brilliant and epi- 
grammatic; the gentle satire; the playful contrast of 
English and American habits of thought ; the humor- 
ous studies of life in Kimball and Giffen and Mr. 
Everton ; the careful, graphic, and repressed narrative 

f Fenton's adventures. There is more variety of 
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situation than commonly occurs in Mr. Howells’s 
fiction, and it would almost seem as if he had gone 
back temporarily to possess himself of some of the 
ordinary trappings of fiction, to which he had been 
indifferent in his previous succession of novels; so 
that we are justified in the confidence which we 
always like to feel regarding the work of contempo- 
rary writers that movement is progress.—AV/antic 
Monthly. 


FORTUNE'S FOOL. 


FORTUNE'S Foot, By Julian Hawthorne. 12mo, 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Macaulay makes Charles Lamb describe the wonder- 
ful folks that figure in the Comedy of the Restoration 
as ‘‘achaotic people.” ‘ We are not,’’ itseems, ‘to 
judge them by our usages. No reverend institutions 
are insulted by their proceedings, for they have none 
among them.’’” The men and women who are the 
puppets of fate in Mr. Julian Hawthorne's fascinating, 
but very unsatisfactory, work are as ‘‘chaotic people’’ 
as even he has amused himself with drawing from his 
imagination. There are only two of them that even 
pretend to be real and modern—a choleric old major 
and an “awful cad” of a lawyer. The rest are suchas 
dreams, or rather as nightmares, are made of. Mr. 
Hawthorne would probably stake the reputation of For- 
tune’s Fool on the evil spirit of the piece, Bryan Sin- 
clair,the good spirit, Jack, aéas Lord Castlemere, 
and the poor half-mad girl, Madeleine Vivian, whose 
life they crush out between them. The first, had he 
lived in any other world than Mr. Hawthorne's, we 
should have described as a contemptible scoundrel, 
whose physical strength, in ordinary circumstances,the 
State would have utilized for the greater portion of 
his life in penal servitude. His creed is the shallow 
one that 


“the only rational fault that a human being could commit was to throw 
away an opportunity of self-satisfaction ; self-satisfaction being under- 
stood in the large sense, not as being restricted to mere material gain 
and aggrandizement, but including also numerous immaterial advan- 
tages which might look at first sight like self-sacrifice.”’ 


Sinclair is a murderer—that is nothing to Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s readers, of course—and a cowardly and 
clumsy murderer. He shoots unsuspecting and 
harmless men in case they should find some gold he 
is in search of, and without giving them even the 
ordinary warning of the Californian bravo. He killsa 
chivalrous, though Grandisonian, little baronet, who 
has the courage to defy him and his thews and sinews, 
by means of a knife thrust into his hands by his ser- 
vant, and yet pretends that he was ignorant of the 
nature of the weapon. He ensnares one woman into 
a sham marriage that he may live upon her fears of 
social disgrace ; he even tries to make her his instru- 
ment in compassing the moral destruction of another. 
As for Jack, whose mission is tothrow this vulgar 
Apollyon down the stage trap-door of a burning 
theatre, he is much more of a somnambulist than of a 
sane man. His “killing his man,” in the person of 
the father of the girl who haunts his imagination and 
ultimately fills his heart, and his ‘‘ natural marriage”’ 
to an Indian girl, are no doubt mere bagatelles ; but 
his dreams and his fatalism become very tiresome. 
Neither Bryan nor Jack, however, is such a bore—or 
would be such a bore if we could conceive the 
people in Fortune’s Fool as belonging to our planet— 
as poor Madeleine Vivian. Her un-English and act- 
ress-like caprices and coquetries are piquant enough 
in girlhood; but her lectures in the third volume to 
herself and the brutal Bryan on his and her ‘‘wicked- 
ness” are unconscionably long. But if the reader of 
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Fortune’s Fool can emancipate himself from the truths 


of nineteenth-century life, and conceive Mr. Haw- | 
thorne as trying to outdo the plot extravagances of | 


the late Mr. Mortimer Collins and the rhetorical ex- 


travagances of the late Lord Lytton, he will probably | 


enjoy these three volumes, absurdities and all, or per- 
haps the absurdities most of all. 
‘‘go;’’ most of the characters—although but little bet- 
ter than animals, and, like Lady Mayfair, a grotesque 


queen of society, liable to be victimized by animal | 


magnetism—are pronounced individualities. Mr. 


Hawthorne has perhaps a more powerful imagination 


than any contemporary writer of fiction—animagina- | 


tion which, if he only did it justice, would yet bring him 
immortal ‘‘types,”’ not mere monstrosities, from the 
vasty and yet unexhausted deeps of the natural and 
moral worlds.— 7he Academy. 


PHANTOM FORTUNE, 


PHANTOM ForRTUNE. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 
side and Franklin Square Libraries. Sold by 
John Wanamaker, 18 and 15 cents; by mail, 2 
cents more. 


Phantom Fortune is a novel of modern society, with 


some strong touches of a sort of romance which is 


more common in the author’s books than in real life. 
Miss Braddon probably thought that the time had 
come to make another change in the character of her 
stories. She had recently devoted much attention to 
scenery, and had written in a calmer style than that 
of herearlier manner. In Phantom Fortune the old 
strain comes out again in the midst ofa great deal that is 


of the newest. The very latest and worst development | 


of society in the present day is vigorously presented. 
It is a state of society which is given up to frivolity,sham 
admiration of art, and the worship of wealth, and in 
which there is absolute freedom of manner and an 
absence of all principle. The book seems to have 
been written in great haste. Itis full of trivial descrip- 
tion, and the plot is disfigured by a want of care in 
construction which is surprising in one who has made 
the art of mystery her own.— 7he Atheneum. 


HIS SOMBRE RIVALS. 


His SOMBRE RIVALS. By E. P. Roe. 12mo. 
by John Wanamaker, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


Mr. Roe has been so long before the public, and his 
works have won their way to so large a class, for the 
most part in spite of the critics, who in this as in many 
other cases seem to be unable to interpret the popular 
judgment, that we need not enter here into any analy- 
sis of either his strength or his weakness. His Sombre 
Rivals is characterized perhaps eminently by both. It 
is intensely dramatic, but it is also sometimes melo- 
dramatic ; it is life-like because its pictures are drawn 
from life; but now and then his characters tumble 
from the language of intense passion into that of a 
passionless philosophy. The scenery of the story is 
that of the Civil War, and the best parts of the book 


Sold 


are its descriptions of camp life, which Mr. Roe has | 


drawn from his own personal experience. The story 


of the battle of Bull Run, as it is told by Graham, is | 


admirable; so is the story of Graham's fight, though 


we question whether the Confederates ever put blood- | 
hounds on the trail of a wounded man not a prisoner, | 


escaping from a battle field. Mr. Roe is not accustomed 
to writing on difficult questions without making a study 
of them, and we presume, therefore, that he has got 


The book is full of | 


Sea- | 
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psychological authority for his story of Grace’s mental 
relapse and mental recovery. It would have been 
well, however, to have said that he had authority 
either in the preface or the foot-note; for this is the 
part of his story which will most challenge criticism, 
and which, despite the skill with which it is managed, 
gives a certain air of unreality to the closing chapters 
of the book. _The general moral of the story is the 
powerlessness of materialistic philosophy to serve its 
disciples in the hour of their need; and this moral is 
admirably brought home to the reader by being skill- 
fully concealed.— The Christian Union. 


HOW TO HELP THE POOR. 


How TO HELP THE Poor. By Mrs. James T. Fields. 
16mo, board covers. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 
Mrs. Fields’s little book is inspired by a tenderly ear- 
nest desire to make soiled and marred humanity fair 
and noble, whether men are marred by the iron hand 
of adversity or soiled by the infirmities of spirit. Too 
often, alas! the defacements of vice are the results of 
adverse surroundings and bad inheritances. While 
there are moralists, and some philanthropists, too, 
who think that the censure of faults is essential to 
tone up the will and invigorate virtuous impulses, a 
far more genial, and doubtless a far more effective, 
class of workers has arisen, not to advocate indulgence 
in any form of badness, but to study with sympathetic 
heart the genesis of moral obliquities in order to over- 
come them,and with fraternal healing touch to 
strengthen the weakened will or to clear the film from 
darkened eyes. 

Mrs. Fields is one of the latter group. She is one 
who not only can write with infinite yearning, but 
who wearies herself with a close and patient inspec- 
tion of wretchedness, and carries the burden, not of 
its simple palliation, but of its cure. In this attitude 
there is a compassion akin to His whom the earth 
reveres because He helped men, not by rebukes and 
denunciations, but by an intercourse with them which 
neither contaminated His loving nature nor counte- 
nanced their self-indulgence. 

Approaching her subject from this point, Mrs. 
Fields states even her most commonplace suggestions 
in a context and with a simple fervor that lend them 
attractiveness and, what is more to her purpose, per- 
suasiveness. There is on the pages her pen has 
traced the same hopeful, patient, winning ardor that 
one finds in the writings of Octavia Hill, or Florence 
Nightingale, or Edward Denison. She lends an inter- 
est, therefore, to the homeliest detail of work amongst 
the poor, and the scrubbing of a dirty threshold is 
dignified in her hands by the promise of some new 
emancipation ina human soul. If other people than 
“friendly visitors’’ would read such books, as they 
could not escape the charm of their spirit, so neither 
could they avoid the contagion of their purpose. Such 
literature leads one a long way towards the solution of 
many a hard social problem. 

How to Help the Poor is not a treatise on 
dependent classes. It aims at no philosophical or 
analytical disquisitions, and yet it implies the author- 
ship of one quite versed in the best thoughts and 
experiences of philanthropy. It is little more than a 
manual guide for visitors of the poor in its outline, 
but its suggestions are so skilfully woven together and 
illustrated as to commend them to the judgment of 
the reader. But the book will serve still other pur- 
poses ; it will show those who are baffled and per- 
plexed in their endeavors to do good many untried 
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resources available to them; it will arouse an enthu- 
siasm to help where hitherto there has scarcely been a 
sense of personal duty towards the depressed. 

Not the leastelement of value in the recommenda- 
tions of the book is the fact that they have grown out 
of an active share in the work of the Boston Associ- 
ated Charities. Yet Mrs. Fields does not advocate the 
claims of charity organization, nor plead for the 
aggrandizement of any society. Her aim manifestly 
is to make the good with which her observation has 
dealt the common possession of the community, and 
indurated must be the hearts of her readers who will 
not thank her for the help and impulse her little vol- 
ume affords.— 7he American. 


MRS. GILPIN’S FRUGALITIES. 


Mrs. GILPIN’S FRUGALITIES. By Susan Anna 
Brown. Oblong, 18mo. Sold by John Wana- 
maker, 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 


Miss Susan Anna Brown, who exercised her culinary 
mind a year ago inthe composition of The Book of 
Forty Puddings, has followed up that compound of 
delicious desertry by a treatise of wider scope entitled 
Mrs. Gilpin’s Frugalities—a treatise, which, if read, 
learned, and inwardly digested, as it should be, will 
do much towards banishing the sin of wastefulness 
from the American kitchen. Miss Brown is not 
above the consideration of what goes off the table into 
the kitchen, whence it seldom reappears—‘‘ remnants” 
she calls these fragments of our necessities and 
luxuries—but on the contrary, she thinks so seriously 
of them that she has prepared two hundred receipts for 
turning them to further and often better use. What 
she doesn't know about soups, fish, beef, mutton, 
lamb, veal, poultry, potatoes and other vegetables, 
and cooking the same, is not worth knowing. It 
really makes one hungry to read her book, and it 
makes one happy also, for it contains the assurance 
that if the lessons which it enforces are carried out 
our marketmen will be considerably longer in becom- 
ing millionaires than at present. There is no good 
reason why they should so enrich themselves at the 
expense of those who cannot afford to be their bene- 
factors. 
America will look into the kitchen a little with Miss 
Brown's book in their hands and hearts. Andas for the 
husbands of these careful creatures, the least they can 
do will be to imitate Cowper’s immortal hero: 
** John Gilpin kissed his loving wife ; 
Overjoyed was he to find, 
That though on pleasure she was bent, 


She had a frugal mind.”’ : 
—Mail and Express. 


JULES VERNE’S NEW BOOK. 


GopFrReEY MorGan. A Californian Mystery. By 
Jules Verne. Translated by W. J. Gordon. 
12mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.65. 


M. Jules Verne has never written books strongly 
marked with common sense; they have, on the con- 
trary, offered unusual examples of the violation of 
all sensible ideas, and the successful violation, For 
their bold disregard of possibilities was in the nature 
of humor, and made the reader smile. But, as the 
ready writers of dime novels discovered to their cost, 
this kind of literature has to be done with no mean 
skill or it degenerates from the impossible-humorous 
to the impossible-idiotic. Godfrey Morgan is a mel- 
ancholy example of the impossible-idiotic. The 


Nor will they hereafter, if the housewives of . 


[Number 15. 





description of San Francisco is not so bad, because 
it is just as bad as Jules Verne could make it, never 
having seen it, and being at no pains to study it up 
from guide-books. The “State’’ of Utah, the auc- 
tioneer and his crier, with those remarkably Yankee 
names, Felpong and Gingrass; the ‘‘ Kanucks,” 
Black Feet, Grosventres, and Flathead Indians who 
habitually lounge in the auction mart on Sacramento 
Street, the amazing feats of humor and sarcasm on 
the part of the white portion of the crowd,—these are 
points one looks for in Jules Verne and accepts as 
conventionally humorous. But when it comes to 
Godfrey Morgan's trip around the world, the sub- 
mergeable steamer, the plot to give him a taste of 
that Robinson Crusoe life of which he had dreamed, 
the strain is too great. We are eager to be fooled, 
but the fooling must have some semblance of art; it 
must not be bald imbecilitv. The book is a comedy, 
or rather farce, composed for a Parisian theatre of 
the poorest variety, or for the boards of a provincial 
fair. Jules Verne has no right to inveigle the public 
into buying such a book on the strength of his former 
novels; it is an abuse of the good nature of the public. 
The translation seems to have been done in England, 
and is slovenly and marked throughout by a cynical 
contempt for a knowledge of American things and 
ideas, and for sea terms and other words and expres- 
sions which might have been easily crammed up by 
a fair hack writer, One or two of the illustrations 
have good action; for the most part they are wildly 
bad,—not through ignorance, but through contempt 
for a public which continues to patronize artist and 
writer long after.-both have learned to treat it as it 
deserves, namely, as a collecticn of imbeciles.— 
NM. Y. Times. 


HENRY IRVING. 


HENRY IRVING, ACTOR AND MANAGER. A Critical 
Study. By William Archer. 24mo. Sold by John 
Wanamaker. Parchment-paper covers, 35 cents ; 
by mail, 40 cents. 


The value of Mr.Archer’s ofuscule is wholly out of pro- 
portion to its size. Within a few pages, indeed, more 
sound criticism and happy illustration has seldom 
been crowded. Though favourable in some respects, 
the estimate of Mr. Irving which is expressed comes 
short of what are likely to be the requirements of that 
actor’s admirers. Due credit is given Mr. Irving for 
intelligence, for power, for everything short of inspira- 
tion, His physical advantages are indicated, and his 
mannerisms are condemned. An attempt to pro- 
nounce what will be considered a favourable sentence 
is then made. The tongue falters, however, in the 
delivery, and the judge employs in the end the lan- 
guage of counsel. In dealing with the conditions of 
acting and criticism Mr. Archeris happy. His book 
is luminous and even brilliant in style, and constitutes 
an important contribution to the rapidly developing 
literature concerning the stage.— Zhe Atheneum. 


APPRECIATION. 


You do poets and their song 
A grievous wrong, 
If your own soul does not bring 
To their high imagining 
As much beauty as they sing. 
—From Aldrich's Mercedes and Latin Lyrics. 
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JACOB ABBOTT'S BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. | the intelligence of its people, and the substantial 


ABBOTT’S AMERICAN HISTORIES FOR YOUTH; 8 vol- 
umes. Illustrated by Darley, Herrick, Chapin, 
and others. Sold by John Wanamaker. ‘The 
set $6.00. 

THE ROLLO Books. 14 volumes. Illustrated. Rollo 
Learning to Talk; Rollo Learning to Read; 
Rolle at Work; Rollo at Play; Rollo at School; 
Rollo’s Vacation; Rollo’s Experiments; Rollo’s 
Museum; Rollo’s Travels; Rollo’s Correspond- 


ophy,—Air; Rollo’s Philosophy,—Fire; Rollo’s 
Philosophy,—Sky. 16mo. The set $7.50. 


THE Jonas Books. 6 volumes, Illustrated. Jonas 
a Judge; Caleb in Town ; Caleb in the Country ; 


Jonas’s Stories; Jonas on a Farm in Summer; | 


Jonas on a Farm in Winter. The set $4.00. 


THE Lucy Books. 6 volumes. Illustrated. Lucy 
Among the Mountains; Lucy’s Conversations ; 


Play; Stories Told to Cousin Lucy. 
$4.00. 


The republication by the house of Thomas Y. Crowell 
and Co. of thirty-four volumes of Jacob Abbott's 
Books for Children, is an event deserving more than 
ordinary mention in a journal that aims to be a 
chronicie of educational progress in our country. 


For a long generation, now quite fifty years, these | 
charming and thoroughly wholesome little volumes | 
have been appearing, year by year, for the entertain- | 


ment and instruction of thousands of children of 
all ages; including a great many people who have 
found the heart of their childhood renewed, under 
grey hairs, as they glanced over the homely adven- 
tures of Rollo, or the straight-forward stories of Jonas, 
and saw the old world of the New England of half-a- 
century ago once more around them. 


A fair estimate of this series of books can only be | 
made by one whose memory reaches back to that | 
famous decade, which may well be called the revival | 
season of popular education in New England,—the | 
During that memorable | 


years between 1830-40. 
period the Massachusetts Board of Education was 
established, and Horace Mann, its first secretary, 
blew his big blast which shook down so many rotten 
walls and summoned the mind and heart of the 
country to a new crusade for the children. In the 
same years Henry Barnard was toiling at the begin- 
nings of the great collection of pedagogic literature 
which is destined to make its compiler a household 
name to generations of American teachers. The 
higher education was taking on new and important 
aspects, and the young men were waiting for the 
great leader in science who appeared in Agassiz. 
Emerson, Margaret Fuller, and Alcott, were just 
emerging upon the horizon of a generation that knew 
them not. Lowell Mason was teaching the children 
to sing, and the first normal school in America 
opened its doors, on Independence Day, in sight of 
the old battle ground at Lexington, Mass. It wasa 
period fruitful beyond any previous time in new 
departures, and the mind and heart of childhood were 
all ready for taking in the seed sown with a generous 
hand. 

As we look back to our own childhood in a quiet 
country town in New England, about those days, we 
are impressed with the barrenness of children’s liter- 
ature. Fifty years ago the whole bewildering world 
of children’s books and magazines, amid which the 
youngsters of to-day wander as through fairy-land, 


had no existence. Our own town was exceptional for | 


. : | spiritualism ever since. 
Lucy on the Seashore; Lucy at Study; Lucy at | p 
The set | 


| attempt that came to our knowledge to teach science 








character of its district schools. 

There was even a public library of moderate size, 
and the parson’s book-shelves were well stocked and 
accessible to the young people of his charge. But 
we cannot recall half-a-dozen books that had any 
attractive quality for the average boy or girl under 
fifteen. The Arabian Nights, Robinson Crusoe, Pil- 
grim’s Progress, the historical tales of Sir Walter 
Scott, the English stories of Maria Edgworth, two 


; p | or three delightful little books by Catharine Sedg- 
ence; Rollo’s Philosophy,—Water; Rollo’s Philos- | 


wick, were all we remember. Somewhat later came 
Sargent’s inimitable temperance tales, which would 
do more, to-day, for temperance, if placed in every 


| public-school library, than all the elaborate text- 
| books on the subject that can be framed. Apart from 


these was the fearful series of ghost novels, which 
made the hair of every child stand on end, and 


| sowed seeds that have borne melancholy fruit in the 


lunatic asylums and the slums of the vicious side of 
Ancient history was acces- 
sible through the dry pages of a few text-books and 
the great sand desert of Rollin; and there was no 


to the young. The Sunday school in the country 


| was just getting on its feet, and the Sunday-school 
| library was hardly sprouted. Notwithstanding some 
| advantages that doubtless came from the repeated 
| reading of a few good books, it was still a dreary 


time for youth, and for little children there was no 
provision in the way of reading accessible to the 
masses of people. 

Just then, in 1834, Jacob Abbott, a young minister 
of Roxbury, Mass., wrote the first simple story of the 
series which, under the title of the Rollo Books, after- 
ward grew to the three dozen handsome juveniles 
now republished. Without striking features of any 
sort, with no glare of unusual brilliancy, and nothing 
sensational, they struck the keynote of a genuine 
American child's literature. The demand for their 
multiplication drew their author away from his pro- 
fession; fortunately located him amid the country 
life of which he wrote, and kept his pen going till the 
day of his death. Like his predecessor, Peter Parley 
(S. G. Goodrich), he dealt exclusively with American 


| life as he found it in the country in the New England 
| States. 


And this feature we regard one of the most 
valuable in these writings. They are to the country 
life of New England what the poetry of Crabbe was 
to the common rural life of the England of his day. 
Each of these little volumes is a perfect daguerreo- 
type of that quiet, busy, thoughtful life which has 
borne such wondrous fruit for the building up of our 
nation. Rollo and Lucy were the representatives of 
thousand of little boys and girls, of reputable families, 
and the scenes so faithfully portrayed were the daily 
experience of every well-conditioned New England 
child. Were every other book sunk in the sea, it 
would be possible for the historians to reconstruct a 
complete picture of the common life of the New Eng- 
land of fifty years ago from this series of juveniles. 
And this is no common merit in writing for young 
children ; for, after all, that can be said in behalf of 


| the fairy tale and the ordinary run of fiction, it is still 


true that nothing is so intensely interesting to the 
little ones as their own life, and the scenes and events 
of every day. And the highest genius in the writer 
for children is the power to give a thoroughly natural, 
healthy, colorless representation of that daily life 
which is the providential seminary of childhood. 
Another most valuable element in these books is 
the perfect simplicity, and what may be called the 
moderate /one,of representation. Mr. Abbott pitches 
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his tune on the key in which the vast bin of | 


children sing their ‘‘ psalm of life,’”’ 
ing after chromatics, operatic shrieks, or loud and 
striking effects. The most mischievous quality of our 
new, high-pressure children’s literature, is the essen- 
tial falsehood of its whole picturing of human life. In 
so many ofthese books the children act as if life were 
a long charade, where the actors are presonating 
improbable characters, riding high horses, exploding 
daily into new sensations, and disporting themselves 
generally in an existence as unreal as it is mislead- 
ing. It is positively refreshing to the soul to come 
out from the distraction of our new holiday books 
wonderful toys, and high-spiced entertainments to 
Rollo’s first essays at picking chips, piling wood, and 
wheeling stones to the Causey; the story of the 
Fisherman's Boy, or any of those simple little tales 
where children behave like children, and the good 
and bad of their life goes on in the ordinary way. 
These little books are also an excellent illustration 
of the educational work that naturally goes on in 
every intelligent family in a country like ours. Amid 
the babel of clamorous voices, demanding that this 
and that thing shall be thrust upon our over-crowded 
school-life, itis good to read in these books of the 
thoroughly wholesome and effective way in which all 
good parents are teaching their children good morals 
and manners, and training them into the life of work 
which is the destiny of every American child. Many 
of our high-strung school-reformers talk as if our 
children were the offspring of barbarians or the 
country a vastorphan asylum. No “ kindergartner” 
can do for the child what the father and mother, the 
hired man, and the whole circle of village life is doing 
every day for the children. The conceit that we must 


and has nostrain- | 


rely on the common school to teach our children the | 


habit of industry and to enforce the duty of keeping 


out of the poor-house, is largely the notion of high- | 
pressure social philosophers, separated from the mass 


of the people, forgetful of their own childhood. Read- 
ing over these delightful little books, we see how the 
endless instruction in common things and the train- 
ing in power and character is all the time going on in 
the homes and the daily life in a way that no school 
can rival and no teacher successfully imitate. 

In still another way these books are valuable to our 
teachers, showing how easily the common affairs of 
childhood can be used for instruction in knowledge 
and object-lessons in moral training. The story of 
the children picking apples, with and without a leader, 
is an example of the way in which the whole science 


LA PAROLE FR RANCAISE A AND DAS DEUTSCHE 
BUCH. 


LA PAROLE FRANGAISE. By L. Sauveur and A. N. 
van Daell. 12mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
80 cents; by mail, go cents. 

Das DEUTSCHE BUCH DER SAUVEUR SCHULE. By 
A. N. van Daelland J.Schrakamp. 12mo. Sold 
by John Wanamaker, 64 cents; by mail, 74 cents. 


New school books are often received with indifference. 
Their number is already very large, and yet no con- 
scientious teacher will deny that progress is constant. 
Every step in the right direction ought to be welcome 
to all, and the reception given to the above-named 
recent additions to the Sauveur series is very en- 
couraging. 

The Sauveur system means freedom from bondage 
to fossilized forms. It has been greatly misrepre- 
sented and misapprehended. It is not a method 
which teaches a language in any given number of 
lessons without the use of grammars or books, nor is 
it a method for lazy people, as it has often been 
called. It is a system which does away with the 
study of grammar alone, and in which routine can- 
not enter; it is a journey from the known into the 
unknown until all territory is explored. In the study 
of modern languages, not a word of English is used 
in class or in books. The instructor proceeds by 
induction, and so connects word and phrase with the 
things or ideas they express that the pupil rapidly 
learns the use of the new instrument for expressing 
his thoughts by the same process by which he ac- 
quired his own mother tongue. 

The entire Sauveur series is now offered to the 
Philadelphia public, and the two new books just 
published by John Wanamaker make the use of the 
method accessible even to those who might have 
feared to begin with Causeries avec mes éléves or 
Petites causeries. At the same time, it is undeniable 
that they ought to find place in every school as readers, 


| and we do not know of any other educational works 


of government can be opened to the youngest group | 


in the school-room or the home. Good teaching is, 
after all, mainly the power to illuminate common life 


by the light of superior intelligence,—helping children | 
to see and think and act for themselves—and these | 


books are an admirable illustration of the way in 
which the children may be led along such highways 
of wisdom, righteousness, and power. 

In reading the history of the American revolution 
in this series, we are struck with the author's ability to 
tell a plain story and bring out the points most inter- 
esting to the young in natural relief. 

But we must bring our gossip over these charming 
books to a close, only expressing the hope that, amid 
the stormy deluge that child-life is becoming in our 
cities and villages, there may yet be found many 
parents wise enough to put these volumes into the 
hands of their children, even to read them once more 
with them; and thousands of American children 
sufficiently unspoiled to follow the quiet life of Rolla 
and Lucy and homely Jonas with unaffected pleasure | 
and wholesome enjoyment.— Fournal of Education. 


that would give the pupil a better idea of the living 
language. 

Another work of the Sauveur series which deserves 
to be specially recommended to teachers is Entretiens 
sur la grammaire. After Littré’s eulogy, further praise 
would be useless. Every teacher and student should 
give the book a place in his library, if he is or wishes 
to become a French scholar. In this volume, the for- 
merly dreaded rules on the participle, subjunctive, 
etc., are now at last rendered clear and practical. 


THE COTTAGE KITCHEN. 


THE Co7rTaAGE KITCHEN. By Marion Harland. 12mo. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents. 


“If I had the materials I could cook as well as any- 
body,” is the lament of her who cannot afford choice 
cuts, early vegetables, and forced fruit. 

To nourish her family she fries tough meat into 
leather and strings, boils potatoes into wateriness, 
and soaks cabbage with grease. To tickle their 
palates she expends muscle and labor in the composi- 
tion of ‘family pie-crust,” and fills the same with 
half-sweetened dried apples. 

I have been a summer boarder in farm-houses 
where they “ calculated to raise nearly everything for 
the table ;’’ have been permitted to sit in the neat 


| kitchen of the mechanic’s wife, and chat with her 
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while she made ready “his” dinner; have gone on 
errands of business and mercy into far humbler abodes 
yet where provisions were sufficient as to quantity, if 
common as to quality. Noting silently the processes 
of preparing food in all of these, I have made up my 
mind that the unsatisfactory results are attributable 
mainly to two faults on the part of the housewife. 
First: an ignorant indifferentism on the subject of 
dainty cookery asarule. Her family fare as well as 
their neighbors. They are no better educated in this 
respect than herself, or suppose that poor people 
must be content with poor living. She has to get up 
three meals a day, three hundred and sixty-five days 
in the year. The business is tiresome, because trite 
and uninteresting. She groans over baking, boiling 
and frying, almost as dolorously as over the cleans- 
ing of pots, pans and kettles. It is a flow that goes 
on forever without the sudden sally, the sparkle and 
the dally of the brook. 
whether her husband may not weary of driving nails 
or laying brick, of ploughing, sowing and reaping. 
That is his life-labor. She would despise him if he 
were as apathetic in the performance, loathed it as 
drearily as she does kitchen work. If she is ambi- 
tious, she is apt to wish aloud that she had a trade or 
profession. Her web of life is a hit-or-miss carpet, 


| 


She never asks herself | 


and the knots have a way of coming out on the right, | 


which is the wrong side. She is always discouraged, 
chronically fatigued, and given to declarations that a 
tread-mill is a bower of pleasure compared with the 
existence of the woman who does her own work. 
She would hardly discern exaggeration, and certainly 
see no burlesque in the humorously pathetic last 
words of the old woman, who was 
“ Going 

Where washing ain’t done, nor churning, nor sewing, 

And everything else will be just to my wishes ; 

For where they don’t eat there’s no washing of dishes. 

Don’t mourn bor me now, nor mourn for me never, 

For I’m going to do nothing for ever and ever.”’ 
Far be it from me to deny that there are many and 
sharp crooks in the lot of our tired wife. Said a 
patient voice to the pastor who spoke of the praises 
of heaven, the advance from glory to glory—‘t Some 
time perhaps I'll understand it all. Just now I'd like 
to pray God to let me lie still in my grave for a couple 
of hundred years or so. Just to get rested out, you 
know!” 

The fardel of human existence and toil zs bound 
more tightly upon some shoulders than upon others. 
Yet the question to be pressed home to our house- 
wife’s consciousness and conscience is, whether she 
appreciates the truth that Home is her sphere since 
the Master has put her there and hedged her in by 
loves and duties, and housekeeping her trade, her 
profession, her mission. 

Fault the second, I write down as mismanagement 
of time and forces. 

The preparation of each meal is postponed until 
there is just time to get it ready between the com- 
mencement of the business and the hour of serving. 
Instead of forecasting breakfast in all its details, and 
so far as possible laying materials ready to her hand, 
time and nervous power are wasted when both are 
scant, in thinking, ‘‘ What can we have?” and in 
collecting ingredients. 
itself. Kindlings were not prepared, nor oatmeal 
put in soak at bedtime. 
could have been wrought into croquettes, which 
would have been firm and fit for frying by morning, 
remain as they were left at dinner-time—the one a 


The beef and potatoes that | 


kitchen, the frying-pan. The worried woman would 
cook coffee and biscuit in it, if she dared. ‘‘ There 
is wit goes to the boiling of eggs,” says the ancient 
adage. Calm judgment and foresight, a wise weigh- 
ing of resources and capabilities are as much needed 
in kind, if not in degree, in the management of a 
kitchen as of an empire. She who feeds judiciously 
the bodies of that portion of the present generation 
given into her charge sets her mark upon her age 
and the next as truly as does he who writes an epic 
that is worthy to live, or she who delights the world 
with a Middlemarch. 

Thus stands the case, then! Every woman should 
face the fact—and consider it intelligently—that she 
chose her mission in accepting the hand of a man 
who, she knew, could afford to keep neither cook nor 
chambermaid. Amd—having selected it of her own 
free will—she is bound by honor and conscience to 
make the best of it and of herself. Instead of weary- 
ing mind and spirit by stooping to her work, let her 
bring her work up to her level. 

They have a way in the Western settlements of 
using bored logs for drain-pipes and conduits. When 
one of these gets choked with mud a big eel is put in 
at one end, which is at once plugged up. The eel, if 
he is tolerably enterprising, finding there is not room 
for turning his body, nor possibility of backing out, 
wriggles steadily onward until he emerges into the 
light. It may be a hundred or a thousand yards 
away from the starting-point. 

It cannot be gainsaid that some women are created 
without taste for housewifery, nor that many of their 


| sex are born deaf, others blind, and a few dumb. The 


success of these unfortunates in clearing away or 
working through the obstacles that clog their progress 
depends upon a sort of eel-like pertinacity of purpose 
their more gifted fellows should honor as it deserves 
to be honored. 

I make no apology for describing minutely the 
proper method of preparing the plain dishes which 
every raw cook fancies everybody must understand 


| how to get up. What our cottage housekeeper needs 


most is the just conception in cookery as in graver 
concerns—of the importance of common things. She 
is apt to slur over such weighty matters of the law of 
dietetics and health as bread-making and potato-boil- 
ing, and rush with mistaken ambition after “ fancy 
dishes.” Hers is a zeal without knowledge as truly 
as that of the art student who dives at once into color 
without the preliminary drill of charcoal and cubes. 
When this principle is reduced to practice, the term 


| “good plain cook "’ will be a title of honor, instead of 


disparagement. 

As to the lack of time for the day’s work, the over- 
lapping and “telescoping ”’ duties that wring from the 
scared woman cries of horror and anguish, as she 
surveys the wrecked train of hours,—may I append 
to this introductory chapter a bit of sound, every-day 
wisdom I have quoted elsewhere and more than once, 
with tongue and pen ? 

The sweet-natured, clear-headed woman who talks 
to us behind Mary Blake’s mask says: 

“We have all the time there is. Our mental and 


| moral status is determined by what we do with it.” 


The toilet is hurried that the | 
work may be seized by the first handle that offers | 


| 


| 


shapeless chunk, the other a pile of slaty-blue builets. 


Clearly the only resort is that bane of the national 


Suffer one more quotation, four lines by Long- 
fellow, which I tacked upin my buttery years ago, 
where my eye must fall upon them while mixing, 
beating, rolling, chopping, and what Mrs. Prentiss 
calls a “‘ host of other zmgs’’ are going on. 


“ All common things, each day’s events, 
That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend.”’ 
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The paper, printing, and binding are also first 
class in all respects, and no effort has been spared to 
make this series attractive and popular. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 ASTOR PLACE NEw YORK. 


| GOETHE'S FAUST. 
| LADY OF THE LAKE. 
(With Notes.) 


Books For Children. 


MARCUS WARDS NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


London Town: 


edges.Price, $2.00. 


A Bright Child’s Picture Book of the Great City. ‘ f 
amusing Colored Pictures of London's Buildings, Streets, and Crowds. 
Designed by THoMAS CRANE and ELLEN HOUGHTON 


Containing beautiful and 


Post 4to, cloth back, decorated boards, yellow 


Contents :—Waterloo Bridge. Frontispiece—The Tower of London, 9, 1:—The Omnibus, 12—The Penny Ice Man, 13—Covent Garden, 


15—The Penny Toy, Man 16—The Orange Girl, 1>—The First of May, 18—St. James’ Park, 19, 2o—Westminster Abbey, 21, 22—Charity Girls, 
24—The Brit sh Museum, 25, 26—The Underground Railway, 28, 29 — The Zoological Gardens, 30, 31, 3z—The Milk Woman 33—- The Muffin Man 
34—The Shoe Blacks, 35—Christ’s Hospital, 36, 37—Guildhall: Gog and Magog, 38, 39—The Cats’ Meat Man, 40—The Night Watch, 41—1 he 
Foundling Hospital, 42..43—The Flower Woman, 44—Cleopatra’s Needle, 45—The Chestnut Seller, 46—Fifth of November. 47—-T he Children s 
Hospital, 48—The Happy Family, 49—The Crossing Sweeper, 502—Punch and Judy, 51—The Lowther Arcade, 53—The Wustman is Coming, 


54, Good-bye, 56. 5 
COMPANION VOLUMES TO THE ABOVE. 
At Home Illustrated by J. G. SoweRBy, decorated by THOMAS CRANE. Post 4to, cloth back, deco- 


rated boards, yellow edges. 
Abroad. Post 4to, cloth back, decorated boards, yellow 


By THOMAS CRANE and ELLEN HOUGHTON. 


edges. 
Religious Works. 


BY REV. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. . lilac 
1 A daily Text Book of Comfort and Rest. Every page decorated with varieties 
Bible H cartsease. of Heartsease. 48mo, cloth, purple and gold, yellow edges, and special 


end papers. Price, 40 cents. Gilt edges, 60 cents. - 4 dwith Gold 
: A Daily Text Book for Morning and Evening. Every page decorated with Golden 
Golden Grain. Ears of Corn :—Wheat, Barley, Oats, Rye—suggestive of the Bread of Life. 
48mo, bound in appropriately colored cloth. Price, 40 cents. 


MARCUS WARD & CO.. 


LONDON, BELFAST and NEW YORK. 
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D. Lothrop & Co.’s 
Family Magazines. 


= 


Wide Awake. 
$2.50. 


"—N.Y 


“‘Ithas among its contributors the writers most popular, not only with 
children but with growu people.’ Boston Daily Advertiser. 


“A treasury of good morals. Tribune. 


The attention of parents is called to the high standard of literary 
merit maintained by Wipe Awake. Among its regular contributors 
are the same writers employed on the A¢dantic and //arper's ; its 
favorite story-tellers are the same. ‘The author who leads with young 
folks’ books, Mrs. A. D. IT’. Whitney, contributes this year a beautiful 
serial, ‘‘ Buttered Crusts ;’’ next year the important serial, ‘‘ A Brave 
Girl,”’ is from the pen of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. The work of 
Edward Everett Hale for young people is published through its a 
It prepares monthly the bright and scholarly Reading Course for the 
Chautauqua Young Folks’ Reading Union; and it will give in 1884 the 
best stories of Susan Coolidge, Mrs. Diaz, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 
Mrs. Dinah Muloch-Craik, Rev. Chas. R. Talbot, Arthur Gilman, Nora 
Perry, Mrs. John Sherwood and Mrs, Jessie Benton Fremont, each and 
all bringing their trained powers of imagination and observation to bear 
upon the real interests and pleasures of young folks. 


Our Little Men and Women. 
$1.00. 


“ Refined and beautifully illustrated.’’"— Worcester Chronicie. 

This large, beautiful monthly, with its array of full-page pictures 
which are, many of them, copies of fine paintings, appeals to young 
readers who have no other supply of appropriate reading. Too old for 
BaByLanp, not old enough for Wipk Awake, they demand a bright, 
peculiar literature, It must not consist of childish chat about them- 
selves, but in story-form must furnish food for their hunger to know 
** all about everything,’’ how plants grow, how birds live, how foreign 
people act and dress and look, and what has happened to other 
children, etc. This joyous and varied literature, full of the seeds of 
knowledge, fills the pages of Our Lirrte Men AND WoMEN. 


Babyland. 


50 cts. 


“Always has something new to keep their little minds busy,’”’-—vs- 


patch, 


While other magazines for the little ones are started and then disap- 
pear, this beautiful Large Print Monthly goes on joyously, its train of 
cherubic little subscribers growing longer every year. Each month its 
pictures are more enticing, its stories are sweeter, its jingles gayer ; 
and now, in 1884, there is to come ALice’s ALPHABET, a charming 
Baby Serial of Picture and Rhyme running through the year. 


The Pansy. 
75 cts. 


Edited by Mrs. G. R. ALDEN (Pansy), 

Among periodicals designed for Sunday Reading and religious cul- 
ture, the Pansy stands royal leader, Read by all the household, the 
young tolks do not take it up as an irksome Sunday duty, but find it a 
week-day pleasure also, for its stories and articles all relate to continu- 
ous right-doing, and treat of the perplexities and temptations that they 
are likely to meet any day in their own lives ; and Pansy’s own bright, 
quick-seeing spirit inspires all her contributors, so that the magazine 
abounds with safe counsel. Very fully il ustrated. 

Agents wanted, Liberal pay. Address all inquiries and subscrip- 


~ D. LOTHROP & CO. 


Franklin Street, Boston. 


‘umber 15. 


NEWS [N 


Des deutsche Organ dux 


Sauveur Schulen. 
Price, $1.50 yearly, 


Is a German newspaper which appears the 15th of 
every month, It will be welcome as valuable help to 
all those interested in the study of German. Prof. 
Staiger, 2635 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo., is editor; 
Prof. Bacon, of Hasbrouck Institute, Jersey City, secre- 
tary. During his absence, Miss Josepha Schrakamp, 
1715 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will assume 
the duties of the secretary. 


[he Philadelphia Press. 
The Leading Newspaper of Pennsylvania. 
By universal recognition it now stands at the head in all that makes 
a complete, general and family newspaper. 
Foremost in Enterprise. 
Fullest in Home News. 
Unequalled in Special Dispatches. 
Brightest in Correspondence. 
Complete in Everything. 
Try it for one Month. Specimen Copies sent Free. 
Book Days, MONDAYS AND FRIDAYS. 


The Press (Daily, except Sunday), 75 cents a Month. The Press 
(Daily, including Sunday), g0 cents a Month. The Weekly Press, 
One Year, $1.25; in clubs of 10, with a free copy to Agent, $1.00 a Year. 


Address, THE Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Published monthly on the first of the month. 


‘TERMS, 2.00 PER YEAR, SINGLE COPIES 90 CENTS 


| 


| 
| 


Ieee te ements te = aed eam 


Vol. I., Nos. 1 to 12 inclusive, can now 


be had handsomely bound in cloth. 


Single copies for sale and subscriptions received, by 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 





November, 1883. ] 


Languages. 


1715 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 
Third Year. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, LATIN, etc., 


Taught by the Natural Method. | 


FRENCH CLUB. GERMAN CLUB. 


French Lectures Weekly. 
Numerous Conversation Classes 


Every morning, afternoon and evening. 


For all particulars apply to the Principal, 


ALPHONSE N. VAN DAELL, LL.D. 


The 


Mutual Life InsuranceCo. | 


of New York. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


The Mutual Life, with its One-hundred Million 
Dollars of Cash Assets, is the oldest company of the 


kind in this country, and the largest in the world. | 
Its policies are of the simplest and most liberal form, | 
and are written on all desirable plans of Insurance, | 


for amounts from $500 to $30,000, Its Premium 


BOOK NEWS. 


Sauveur School 











Rates are lower than those charged by other com- | 
panies, and in no other company of any name or | 
kind can a perfectly safe Life Insurance be obtained | 


at less cost through life than in this. 


Every person who has others dependent upon him | 


for their support should insure his life for their | 


benefit. 
BaTes & LAMBERT, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 


Chestnut & Tenth Streets, Philadelphia. 
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A. G. Clemmer & Co.’s 
Music Hall, 
1117 Chestnut St. 


PIANOS by 


Weber, 
Hallet & Davis Co., 
Ivers & Pond Co., 


George Woods & Co., 
New England Co., 


C. C. Briggs & Co. 


ORGANS by 


George Woods & Co., 
Clough & Warren, 
Taylor & Farley, 
Miller & Co., 

A. G. Clemmer. 


Our assortment of first-class UPRIGHT 
PIANOs is probably the largest in the city. 
A thoroughly reliable Piano at $215. 
Absolutely first-class Upright Pianos for 
$275, $300, $325, etc. 


Remember, we don’t ask you to keep what 


| is not satisfactory. 


In OrGAns, we have a specialty at $65, 
which is creating much comment. It is simply 
the best at the price in the city. 


Beautiful Organs by the noted GEORGE 
Woops & Co., at $95; some lower, others 
higher, in price. 


PEDAL ORGANS 
For organ students in variety. 


Send for Circulars, or call on 


A. G. CLEMMER & CO., 
1117 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





BOOK NEWS. 


R. WORTHINGTON’S 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


TYPES OF SPANISH STORY, or the Manners and 
Customs of old Castile. Illustrated, 36 proof etch- 
ings on Japanese paper, by R. De Los Rios. Im- 
perial 8vo, unique binding, gilt top. $10.00. 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN BIRDS 


[Number 15. 


NEW _ BOOKS. 


; PASTOR'S WEDDING GIFT. A Counseller and 


(Our). | 


Containing descriptions of the birds of the Northern | 


and Eastern States and British Provinces; together 
with a history of their habits, times of their arrival 
and departure, their distribution, food, song, time 
of breeding, and a careful and accurate description 
of their nests and measurement of theireggs. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with colored and other full-page 
engravings. By Edward A. Samuels. With a 
supplement from Holder’s ‘American Fauna.” 
1 vol., 8vo, clothextra. $5.00. 


JEWITT (Llewellynn). 
Great Britain. From 
the Present Day. 
engravings. 


THE CERAMIC ART OF 
Illustrated with nearly 2,000 
1 vol., royal 8vo, cloth. $7.50. 


Prehistoric Times down to | 


DORE GIFT BOOK (THE) of illustrations to Ten- 


nyson’s Idyls of the King. With Descriptive 


Letter-press and Quotations fromTennyson’s Poems, , 


by permission. ‘Thirty-seven Steel Engravings, by 
Gustave Doré. Royal 4to, handsome binding, 
cloth, gilt, gilt edges. $12.50. 


HALL (S. C.). A Book OF MEMORIES OF GREAT 
Men and Women of the Age, from personal 
acquaintance. 1 vol. 4to, cloth, gilt and gilt edge. 
New edition. $5.00. 


IRELAND PICTURESQUELY ILLUSTRATED, 


and Ireland Old and New. 
character, etc. By Mr. and Mrs. S.C. Hall. 


Guide. By William M. Thayer. 
tra gilt. $1.00. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF COTTAGE, 
Farm, and Viila Architecture and Furniture. 
Containing numerous designs for Dwellings from 
the Villa to the Cottage and the Farm, each design 
accompanied by analytical and critical remarks. 
Illustrated by upwards of 2,000 engravings in one 
very thick vol., 8vo. $7.50. 


BACON'S (LORD) WORKS. With a Life of the 
Author by Basil Montagu, Esq. Portrait. 3 hand- 
some vols., 8vo, in Roxburgh binding. $15.00. 


HORNE (Rev. Thos. H.). AN INTRODUCTION TO 
the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures. 13th edition. 4 vols., 8vo, cloth. $12.00. 


McCALMAN (Archibald H.). A Compact HIsTory 
of England, from the Time of the Ancient Britons 
to 1880, with a Synopsis of England in the Nine- 
teenth Century, its Government, Institutions. 
With /ntroduction, etc., by R. H. Stoddard. Illus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth extra. $2.50. 


ROGET’S THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS 
and Phrases. New English edition. 12mo, cloth 
extra. $2.00. 


12mo, cloth, ex- 


| NEW ENGLISH EDITION ON THICK PAPER. 


| DAYS WITH GREAT AUTHORS. 


Illustrating its scenery, | 
Pro- | 


fusely illustrated with fine colored plates, steel en- | 


woodcuts. 
$12.00. 


gravings, and 


3 vols., imperial 8vo, 
cloth, extra gilt. 


NEW EDITION. 


SANDHURST (P. T., Ph. D.). 
TABLE BooK OF ArT. 
Countries and Ages, with Memoirs of the Artists. 


Superbly illustrated with 31 engravings on steel, | 


| LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS 
ters. 4to, cloth, gilt, extra gilt and gilt edges. $5.00. | 


and 32 wood engravings by the most eminent mas- 


“SOMETHING NEW” in presentation books, JAPA- 
NESE EDITION OF THE POETS. 
in Japanese fashion, with novel edges, portrait and 
monogram on side of each. $2.00. Viz.: Shake- 


speare, Byron, Tennyson, Burns, Moore, Milton, | 


Wordsworth, Shelley, 


Pope, Hemans’ Gems of 
National Poetry. 


Exquisitely bound | 


| GILBERT (J. H.). 


New edition of the | 
A History of Art in all | 





LANDOR'S IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. With 
a portrait. A new edition. 5 volumes, 12mo, cloth. 
$6.25. 

Dickens, Scott, 

Thackeray, Jerrold, etc. Consisting of Selections 

from their works. Biographical Sketches and Per- 

sonal Reminiscences by Blanchard Jerrold. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt. $2.00. 


BURNING WORDS OF BRILLIANT 
Writers. A Cyclopedia of Quotations from the Re- 
ligious Literature of All Ages. With an introduc- 
tion by Charles L. Robinson, D.D._ 1 vol., 8vo, 
$2.50. 

PANCOAST’S (M. D.) THE KABBALA; or, The 
True Science of Light. An introduction to the 
Philosophy and Theosophy of the Ancient Ages. 
I vol., 12mo. $1.50. 


(THE). Including 
Floral Poetry, Floral Dialogues, and Vocabulary, 
with original illustrations printed in colors. Hand- 
somely and effectively bound in cloth, gilt and gilt 
edges. 1vol., I2mo. $1.25. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS : 
A Book of Ready Reference. For All Familiar 
Words and Phrases in the English Language. 1 
vol., 12mo,cloth. $1.25. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR BY THE PUBLISHER, 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, N. Y. 





